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Chapter I 


THE BACKGROUND 

Surendranath Banerjea's life and activities form an in- 
separable part of the history of the national movement in 
India. Our countrynnen will ever remember with love and 
gratitude his pioneering work and indefatigable labours for 
the enlargement of the people’s rights and liberties. There 
was a time when he made history’. His name was magic, his 
oratory spell-binding, his leadership inspiring. He w’as one 
of those early patriots who have left the indelible impress of 
their personality’ on Indian nationhood. But lustory is a 
dynamic process, it moves. In the onward march of that 
historical process, Surendranath came to be cut off, in the 
later years of his rich and eventful life, from the main 
stream of national consciousness. His name lost its old 
magic and his magnificent oratory was silenced in the pain- 
ful quietness of an enforced pol^ical retirement. But the 
contributions he made to the growth of Indian nationhood 
and the purposeful evolution of our early freedom struggle 
were indeed most valuable and have earned him an immor- 
tal niche in our history. 

The national political movement was a part of the Indian 
renaissance which started early in the nineteenth century’. 
Beginning with Raja Rammohan Roy. the spirit of reawaken- 
ing at first permeated the social and cultural life of the 
country and later manifested itself on the political plane. 

Surendranath was in many ways a legatee of the Raja 
who, in the words of Surendranath himself, “anticipated us 
in some of the great political problems which are the prob- 
lems of today”. .Mthough the Raja chiefly addressed him- 
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self to the socio-religious problems, he is also acknowledged 
to be the father of constitutional agitation in India. He not 
only defended the freedom of the press but was the first 
to enunciate the rights and privileges- of the people and 
in the name of the nation to address the Government to be 
conscious of their duties and responsibilities towards the 
governed The method of constitutional agitation initiated 
by the Raja became the method of Surendranath and the 
founder fathers of the Indian National Congress 

The immediate social environment in Bengal in whicii 
Surendranath grew up needs a special mention. In Bengal, 
at that time, the hangover of the ultra-radicalism of Young 
Bengal, a reaction to age-old rigid orthodoxy, was still conti- 
nuing. Surendranath’s father was himself imbued with the 
rebellious unorthodoxy of Young Bengal. Despite the reck- 
less excesses they indulged in, these radical young men did 
one very good thing. They helped generate political con«- 
ciousness among the intellectual class 

A counter-movement against Young Bengal’s ultra-radi- 
cal excesses had also started. Pearaycharan Sarkar, a 
teacher with a missionary zeal, had started a temperance 
movement which had the backing of Keshabchandra Seji 
and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. This movement was aimed 
at counteracting the drink evil which, in the mad craze for 
western imitation, had become almost a pervasive phenome- 
non. Moderate reformers like Vidyasagar and those of his 
way of thinking had taken up the thread of social reform 
where Rammohan had left it. By virtue of his scholarship, 
humanitarianism and high moral character, Vidyasagar had 
become a force to reckon with in the social life of Bengal 
He was a friend of Surendranath's father. When social 
ostracism faced Surendranath on his return from England, 
it was Vidyasagar who, along with a few others, welcomctl 
him back to the social fold. 


THE BACKGROUND 


U was again the hey-day of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment under the leadership of Keshabchandra Sen. The 
Brahmo call not only came as a challenge to a cas'e-ridden 
society crippled by many inhibitions, it also brought a mes- 
sage of personal emancipation and social justice. Political 
consciousness flowing from the radicalism of Young Bengal 
reappeared refreshingly among the Young Brahmo group 
some of whom, like Anandamohan Bose, became close 
associates of Surendranath in his political work. Tlteir 
organ, the Brahmo Political Opinion, had its own share of 
politics. 

The Great Revolt of 1857 and the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858. granting cqualiri of treatment to all her sub- 
jects. were memorable events. The latter fostered in the 
Indian mind hopes of freedom from earlier Company 
misrule, ot equality of treatment and opportunity and of 
justice within the framework of the empire. Indeed in 
later years it became with the leaders a sort of an infallible 
charter on the basis of which they formulated tlic people'.' 
rights and privileges. With the taking over of the adminis- 
tration by the Crowm, the whole of India was brought 
under unified imperial control. 

But the intentions of the Proclamation were never carried 
out. Tite hollowness of British professions of equality was 
soon exposed, and it was not long before disillusionment 
stared the expectant intelligentsia in the face. For one 
thing the hang-over of the Revolt of 1857 had led to a 
good deal of racial estrangement between Indians and 
Europeans. Aggressive exclusiveness took the place of the 
earlier India-orientation of the British community. For 
another, under the direct administration, the power of the 
bureaucracy increased enonuously; the bure.aucracy wa' 
wooden and irresponsible. Economic exploitation of the 
peasantry, famines and other socio-economic evils mounted 
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England looEed to her two primary interests, administration 
and trade; she hardly cared for anything else. Nor were 
even deserving Indians allowed their due share of the higher 
services and of the local government. Discontent naturally 
started brewing among the people, particularly among the 
rising middle class intelligentsia. 

It was against this background that Surendranath made 
his appearance on India’s political scene. It was a stormy 
juncture of the old and the new'. It was an age of contra- 
dictions, of hope as w'ell as disappointment, and Surendra- 
nath came to reap the harvest of both. 



Chapter II 


THE BUDDING HERO 

Surendranath was bom on November 10, 1848 at his 
ancestral house in the Taltola region of Calcutta. Settled 
in a village on the bank of the Ganges near Barrackpore, 
Surendranath's grandfather, Golokchandra. who was an em- 
ployee of the Salt Board, started living in Calcutta. The 
family was an orthodox Kulin Brahmin one, proud of its 
tradition as well as purity. Golokchandra was a man of 
kind and sympathetic nature, but at the same time firmly 
tied to old Hindu traditions.. Durgacharan, Surendra- 
nath’s father, was bora in 1819. It is interesting to recall 
at this distance of time that, while belonging to the old iso- 
lationist world, Golokchandra was not entirely untouched 
by the new spirit. He did not hesitate to impart English 
education to his son. Durgacharan, whose training in Hindu 
School, the nerve centre of educational renaissance of those 
days, made him completely westernised in his ideas and 
outlook. Durgacharan thus became a rebel, even as the 
Young Bengal group were, and left behind something of 
this spirit of revolt in his illustrious son. 

It is said that Durgacharan was compelled to accept a 
]ob under the Salt Board early in life. According to an- 
other version, he was given a teaching assignment by David 
Hare, that great friend of the Indians. He married early 
ns was customary those days, but lost his young \vife soon 
enough, following an attack of cholera.' This made him 
determined to study medicine, the science of cure. With 

^Deshnayak Surendranath (in B-ingali), P K. Ray 
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the help of men like David Hare, he had his lofty 
liumanitanan ambition fulfilled, for later he did become an 
eminent physician of Calcutta. So deep was his human 
sympathy that he used to examine poor patients free of cost 
for two hours every day. Surendranath was the second 
son of Durgacharan by his second wife, Jagadamba Debi. 

Thus in the family itself the background was one of a 
tie between the old world forces and the new, emerging, 
ones Durgacharan had drunk deep from the heady wine 
of western culture, while his father stuck ri^dly to Hindu 
'.raditions and orthodoxy. Tlic story goes that once Durga- 
..haran’s father was so displeased with him that the latter 
had to flee home. 

Surendranath’s autobiography, A Natioii in haking, 
which is a classic of this genre of writing, gives interesting 
glimpses into the intimate family life. Surendranath him- 
self says “Thus in our home the two conflicting forces of 
those times met . . . and this was symbolical of the 
conflict between eastern orthodoxy and western culture 
going on in every contemporary educated home in those 
days. The peace of his family was, however, not disturbed 
by the conflict, he claims; it was rather a case of peaceful 
coexistence of two opposing forces. Brought up in such 
an atmosphere, Surendranath came to represent a fine 
synthesis between the two extremes of Hindu conservatism 
and western infatuation. Here lay the key to his eventful 
life’s philosophy and work. He had his father's revolu- 
tionary zeal moderated in him by his grandfather’s basic 
traditionalism. This made him a patriot without being a 
firebrand, a reformer without being a zealot, a votary of 
change, but in an orderly and constitutional manner. 

There was nothing extraordinary about Surcndranalh's 
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early Me aad education. From a pathsitala, where he wa^ 
first sent for elementary education, he went over to an 
Anglo-Indian institution called the Parental Academic Insti- 
tution where he learned the Enghsh language with a 
mastery which later became the en \7 even of Englishmen 
His educational career at this School, and later at Doveton 
College, was fairly distinguished; he was a prizeman every 
year, though not the first on the list. 

Durgacharan was very particnlar not only about the 
education of his children but also about their health. He had 
built up a gymnasium in his house and engaged an athlete 
to train the boys in Indian athletic exercises. Brought 
up under such a disciphne, Surendranath developed a 
wonderful health. His remarkable physical fitness in a 
long life of 77 years astonished even Britishers. Surendra- 
nath ascribes the exceptional good health enjoyed by him- 
self and other members of his family to the complete ab- 
sence of child marriage tlierem. This, he thinks, is an object 
lesson against early marriage which he mentioned during 
an interview with Lord Hardinge, who had expressed sur- 
prise at Ms exceptional physical alertness considering his 
age at that time. 

Young Surendranath was breathing an atmosphere of 
both rebellion and reform. His sensitive nature was un- 
folding itself, reacting to the trends of contemporary' life 
The personality of Keshabchandra Sen impressed him very 
much. He used frequently to attend the meetings addressed 
by Keshab. Possibly he gathered an unconscious inspira- 
tion for his later eloquence from the grand oratory of the 
Brahmo leader. He says : “Keshabchandra Sen’s addresses 
created a deep and abiding impression on young minds 
They drew large audiences. There was a visible religious 
awakening”.^ Next to Keshab, the person who impressed 
Sattoii in Making, Surendranath Bancrjta 
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Surendranath most was ^Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. His 
widow remarriage movement had raised a sympathetic echo 
in Surendranath's heart. In his autobiography he tells us 
how a young Brahmin girl, a neighbour of his, had lost her 
husband and how as an adolescent he strongly wished her 
to be remarried. To Vid\asagar he pass the following tri- 
bute : "His is an honoured name in Bengal and wilL I 
think, occupy, next to Raja Rammohan Roy, the proudest 
place in cur history".’ Last but not the least. Pearaycharan 
Sarkar's temperance mo\ement seemed to have caught 
joung Surendranath's imagination. He says ; “The tempe- 
rance motement was a great success. We all joined it. We 
were enthusiastic about it. held meetings and made 
speeches".'' These were all socio-cultural mosemenis. A 
political movement was \et to be bom and the same im- 
pressionable. inquisitive young man. Surendranath, was 
destined to usher it. 


* A Sauyr in S-jreadnmilh Bancricxi 

f Ibid 
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“STRANGEST VIOSSITUDES” 

Surcndranath speaks of his “strenuous life beset with 
the strangest vicissitudes”. The remarkably arduous and 
yet unvielding trek along that life’s eventful way now be- 
gan. 

The suggestion that Surcndranath should proceed to 
England to compete for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion came from his Principal, John Sime. In his heart of 
hearts, Surendranath’s father had always cherished the 
idea that his son should receive education in England. 
Indeed he was so solicitous of his son’s welfare that he had 
drawn up a will directing that the boy should be sent to 
England for completing his education. The father there- 
fore readily agreed to the Principal’s proposal. On March 
3, 1868, Surcndranath sailed for England along with his 
two friends. Romesh Chandcr Dutt and Biharilal Gupta. 

Circumstances for an Indian’s visit to England in those 
days were far from favourable, psychologically, socially 
and materially. A sea voyage was a taboo to the average 
Indian, and orthodox reaction to it was by no means hospi- 
table. The grim prospect of social ostracism was always 
there for an England returnee. The mere prospect of a 
long sea voyage to a far and unknown land, was also 
frightening for the average Indian. All these - prejudices 
and obstacles had to be got over. Surendranath’s father 
was positively helpful, yet preparations for the journey had 
to be hatched in secret and the news of the contemplated 
visit to England was broken to Surendranatli’s mother al- 
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most on the eve of his departure, when, on hearing it, she 
fainted. 

On the night preceding their departure, the three young 
men were lodged at the residence of Monomohan Ghose, 
\>.ho had just returned from England and was strongli' in 
favour of more and more Indians \Tsiting that country. At 
daj -break they took the steamer from Chandpal Ghat, 
where Durgacharan came to bid Surendranath a tearful fare- 
well. little knowing that that was to be the last meeting 
between him and his son. 

Surendranath reached England in five weeks’ time and 
was received there by W. C. Bonnerjea. Gradually he 
settled down to his work, laboured hard and passed the 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
in 1869. He was then a resident pupil in the family of Mr. 
Ely, a Latin teacher in the London University Collegiate 
School. It was a clean, happy, orderly English home 
where he w’as treated with cordiality. 

Now started the period of the “strangest vicissitudes” 
Surendranath speaks of, indeed an impressive series of them 
such as are verj' rare in the life of an average man. Ad- 
versity, they say, makes a man. They made a heroic fighter 
of Surendranath. Through the grim disappointments and 
strenuous struggles he had to face early in life, bis character 
was steeled into a firm mettle of courage, resistance and 
heroic self-abnegation. 

The first and the biggest disappointment came when, 
after the publication of the Civil Service examination results, 
a discrepancy in regard to his age was brought to the notice 
of the Civil Service Commissioners. The fact v\'as that 
under the regulations then prevailing, a candidate had to 
be above 19 and below 21 years of age at the time of the 
examination. Unfortunately, in his Matriculation Exami- 
nation form, Surendranath had put down his age as 16 in 
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Djccraber ia63. according to the v,av of reckoning preva- 
lent among certam sections of Indians, that is, from the date 
the child corner to the mother's womb, v.hereas by the Eng- 
lish method of counting he was 15 at that time. If his 
Matriculation age was really 16, he was overage for the 
competition in 11569, whereas actualtv and by the English 
method of counting he was fully qualified for the same. 

This explanation submitted by him was not accepted 
bv the Civil Service Commissioners and his name was re- 
moved from the list of successful candidates along with 
that of a fellow student of his. S. B. Thakur, on a similar 
ground. The decision evoked universal protest and indig- 
nation throughout India. Great Indian leaders including 
Pandit Ishwarchandra Videasagar. Raja Rajendralal Mitra 
and Kristodas Pal joined in an afiidavit testifying to the 
Indian wav of reckoning age. 

It was a dunning blow to a young Civil Service aspi- 
rant who had vovaged thousands of miles to win the coveted 
laurel in an alien land. For anvbody the shock could have 
been nerv'e-^hattering. But Surendranath was made of ster- 
ner stuff. .A,t a time when one tends to get perplexed and 
confused, he took courage in bo'h hands and moved the 
Oueen's Bench for a writ of mandamus upon the Civil 
Serdee Commi-sioners. Surendranath engaged two compe- 
tent counsels. Mr. Mellish and .Mr. John Bell. .A. distin- 
guished Bench presided over by the Lord Chief Justice of 
_^.g!and heard the application. The rule was granted. But 
even before this memorable legal battle was over, the Civil 
Serdee Com.missionc-rs recanted and. having realised their 
mistake, resto.-cd the name of Surendranath in the list of 
candidates selected for the Civil Service. 

This was a moment of supreme triumph for Surendra- 
nath, who had displayed e.xtraordinary courage, persever- 
ance and eteniina. This single episode of his early life 
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showed that he was not a man to talce things lying down, 
that with all his apparent agreeableness he was a tongh 
filter at heart, one who was destined in later years to be 
the spearhead of resistance against many a bureaucratic 
wrong. 

Fate was so unkind to Surendranath that this moment 
of supreme happiness was suddenly converted into one of 
profound grief for him. The man who would have been 
the happiest to hear of his success, his father, died in 
February 1870. The delayed news, reaching him in Eng- 
land about the middle of March, completely overwhelmed 
him. In his autobiography he refers to his bereavement in 
words of remarkable self-restraint. But through those 
brief but poignant words wells up a deep emotion which 
speaks eloquently of the wonderful tie between a devoted 
son and a dutiful father. 

In his autobiography, Surendranath gives beautiful pen- 
pictures of his fellow students in England which are of 
considerable interest, specially in view of the fact that not 
many Indian s'udents those days could afford to go to Eng- 
land to compete for the Civil Sersice. For his two friends. 
R. C. Dutt and B. L. Gupta, Surendranath is full of praise. 
Both of them shone very much as civil servants in India. 
R. C. Dutt was not only a civilian but also a litterateur and 
an economist; he became a President of the Indian National 
Congress. It was Biharilal Gupta who, as Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta, drew the Government's attention 
to the gross racial discrimination in the administration of 
justice — a humiliating anomaly which Lord Ripon sought 
to set right through the controversial Ebert Bill. Surendra- 
nath also pays a tribute to the intellectual calibre of S. B. 
Thakuir, who became a District Judge in Bombay, and to 
Anandaram Barua, a candidate from Assam. 

Among the professors under whom Surendranath had 
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the opportunity’ to study, he refers with affectionate solici- 
tude to Dr. Goldstucker and Henry Morley. The former, 
a teacher of Sanskrit, was stem like an Indian guru, while 
the latter was sweet and serene and helped Surendranath 
during the trouble over his age by persuading Qiarles 
Dickens to write a strong article in his journal, Good 
Words. 

It was again during his stay in England where, in spite 
of his being an Indian, he received all courtesy and cor- 
diality from Englishmen, that he came to develop his life- 
long admiration for the British liberal ideas and constitu- 
tional freedom peculiar to English life. Even in the face 
of strong extremist criticism, unpopularity and political dis- 
comfiture later in life, there was no flagging of this early 
admiration for the British democratic institutions, an 
admiration that had gone deep into his soul. “To England 
w’C look for inspiration and guidance. . . we have been fed 
upon the strong food of English constitutional freedom. 
We have been taught to admire the eloquence and genius of 
the great masters of English political philosophy",® It was 
this early tutelage under liberal British thinkers which 
lashioned his political philosophy beyond the passing winds 
of change. 

A few words about the growth of the Indian Ci\il Ser- 
vice will not be irrelevant here. It w’as the one issue which 
epitomized in itself the early Indian political aspiration. 
It was the firm belief of the Indian national leaders of 
those days that the first step to self-govermnent was the in- 
creasing share of Indians in the administration, specially 
in the superior services. On this issue there was a long 
and bitter struggle between enlightened India on the one 
hand and the British bureaucracy on the other. For 
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Surendranath it was a painfully personal issue becoming a 
political one and provided the framework for his early poli- 
tical life. 

The Indian Cml Ser\'ice, the Covenanted Ci\nl Sendee 
as it was later called, evolved since the anarchical days of 
Company misrule painfully slowly through various machi- 
nations and manipulations. Lord Cornwallis so completely 
Europeanised the superior sendees that even an intellectual 
giant like Rammohan Roy could only rise to be a Dewan 
to a Collector. For fifty years from 1806 onwards the pro- 
ducts of the Haileybury College maimed the Civil Sendee 
in India. The system was one of nomination to the College 
bv the Directors and the Board of Control of the Company, 
in other words a system based on favouritism, nepotism 
and patronage. The age at nomination was to be sbeteen 
years followed by a two-year term at the College. There 
was no question of taking in Indians. ^VTien it was pro- 
posed that Rajaram Roy, Rammohan's foster child, should 
be nominated, the proposal was turned down by the Direc- 
tors although he was othenvise qualified for the job. The 
Charter Act of 1833 embodied the principle of limited 
competition which was never given effect to. Finally, the 
Charter Act of 1853 ended the Company’s vested interests 
in nomination and threw the Civil Service open to all 
natural bom subjects of Her Majesty. This principle was 
reaffirmed by the Queen s Proclamation. The first competi- 
tion was held in 1855 while the Civil Service Commissioners 
took charge in 1858. 

In this connection one has to recall Macaulay's warm 
advocacy of open competition to the complete elimination 
of racial e.xclusiveness practised 'oy the Company’s Direc- 
tors. Although Macaulay has gone down in Indian history 
as a detractor of oriental culture, his robust liberalism 
worked effectively in many of the Civil Service reforms. 
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The Macaulay CommiUee recommended 23 as the upper 
age limit and 18 as the lower for the open competitive 
examination. But various excuses were found to defeat the 
purpose of this recommendation. In 1859 the upper age 
limit was fixed at 22 to enable the candidates to spend a 
year’s probation in England and subsequently the proba- 
tionary’^ period having been increased by one year more, 
the upper age limit was correspondingly reduced by the 
same period, ^^^^en Surendranath sat for the examination 
it was 21 years. Obviously for Indians it was extremely 
difficult to go to England and compete within the age 
limits fixed. As- a result, up to 1869. out of 16 Indian 
students who competed, only one., namely, S. N. Tagore, 
was successful. 

As if this was not enough to nip the grow'ing Indian 
aspiration in the bud, Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State, 
took it into his head that the upper age limit of 21 was on 
the high side and reduced it still further to 19 in 1876. 
This, it may be remembered, he did in the face of strong 
contrary opinions even among British bureaucrats. An ana- 
lysis of the memoranda submitted on the question showed 
that out of 101 officers, 5 did not refer to the age limit at 
all, only 27 would favour a reduction, 36 w’ould like to 
retain the existing age limits, and 33 recommended raising 
the higher limit beyond 21.' There w'as thus no case at all 
for a reduction in the upper age limit w’hich Lord Salisbury’ 
enforced quite arbitrarily and by an executive fiat, thereby 
blasting what little hope the Indians still had of getting into 
the coveted serv'ice. 

To assuage the ruffled Indian feelings, provision w'as 
made in the Government of India Act. 1870. for the 
appointment of Indians to the superior sen’ices. Rules 


~ T7ic Ci\il Sfr\icc in India. N. C. Ray 
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framed thereunder took nine years to be passed, bringing 
into existence the Statutory Civil Service which did not 
outlive its inauspicious infancy. 

Public opinion demanded not only a reasonable age 
limit but also the simultaneous holding of the examination 
in both England and India to facilitate entry of Indians 
into the Service. The first Congress of 1885 made this 
demand. The. second Congress appointed a committee with 
Dadabhai Naoroji as Chairman and Surendranath Banerjea 
as a member to go into the question. Its report demanding 
simultaneous examinations, closure of the Statutory Civil 
Service and the fixing of the upper and lower age limits at 23 
and 19 respectively was accepted by the Congress. The 
Aitetuson Commission, rejected the plea for simultaneous 
examinations but recommended the raising of age limits to 
23 and 19. It also recommended the abolition of the 
Statutory Civil Service. 

Throughout his early career Surendranath had fought 
stoutly for the Indianisation of the services. It vna the 
recurring theme of many of his public speeches, including 
the two memorable Presidential addresses at Poona and 
Ahmedabad. But this struggle was a long and strenuous 
one and the major part of the demand could not be achiev- 
ed before the Montford Reforms which made large-scale 
changes in pattern. The Indian demand now oriented itself 
towards stopping British recruitment altogether on the 
ground that it was superfluous. No doubt there was strong 
opposition from the bureaucratic vested interests to the 
process of Indianisation. The struggle, as already noted, 
was a long and bitter one. Since the Montford davs more 
urgent political issues had been overshadowing the ques- 
tion; the process was thus completed only with the attain- 
ment of independence. 

To go back to the main story. Having passed the final 
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examination of 1871, Surendranath started for India in 
August that year along with his two friends, R. C. Dutt and 
B. L. Gupta via some European countries. From Bombay 
he came to Calcutta, breaking journey at Allahabad where, 
at a public reception, Surendranath delivered a speech. A 
tragb and tearful home-conung it was at Calcutta where 
he met his widowed mother who, bereft of her life’s part- 
ner, had been in a long and lonely wait for her beloved 
son. 

Surendranath’s arrival in Calcutta posed a serious social 
problem for the family. A sea-voyage being then considered 
a taboo, the orthodox sections of the Hindu community, and 
specially those belonging to his own Brahmin caste, treated 
the family as out-caste. 

But his return was welcomed by the progressive circles 
in Calcutta. The success of Surendranath and his two 
friends simultaneously at the Civil Service examination was 
looked upon as a great triumph. This was the second 
successful batch following Satyendranath Tagore’s suc- 
cess in the attempt several years back. An enthusiastic 
reception was arranged in their honour. Among the partici- 
pants were such eminent personalities as Keshabchandra Sen 
and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar. The occasion was cele- 
brated as one of great jubilation not only for Bengal but for 
the whole of India. Indeed the whole of India felt the 
thrilling impact of this success. A most closely guarded 
preseiv'e of the ruling race had been successfully stormed 
for the second time in history. 

Sylhet, then a part of Bengal and later of Assam, was 
the place where Surendranath was posted as Assistant Magis- 
trate under an Anglo-Indian Magistrate. H. C. Sutherland. 
•All went well for a time. Then came the most stunning 
blow fate had kept in reserve for him. Posford, a piicca 
Englishman and senior to Surendranath as Assistant Magis- 
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trate by two years, f^led in the departmental examination 
while Surendranath. an Indian, who had dared into the 
charmed cadre, passed. This led to local gossip and offi- 
cial jealousies. Sutherland felt scandalized that an Indian 
should have passed while an Englishman should not have. 
An atmosphere of cold war thus started between Surendra- 
nath and the European Magistracy. Sutherland was angry 
also because Surendranath was friendly with Anderson, Che 
Joint Magistrate, with whom Sutherland was not friendly. 

Bipinchandra Pal. who hailed from the place where 
Surendranath had his posting, recalls how' Surendranath 
visited the school where he was a student and how Mrs. 
Banerjea was seen riding a pony in flowing skirls.® Suther- 
land, Pal recalls, w'as a man with “sagacious and heavy 
form’’, who initially befriended Surendranath but refused to 
admit him to the European civilian society on equal terms. 
Surendranath, however, was not a man to yield to this racial 
arrogance and behaved with his innate spirit of indepen- 
dence. It is said that on one occasion at the race course 
Surendranath's wife demanded a seat on the same gallery 
with (he wives of the European officers.'’ The latter started 
nursing crude jealousies against him. Sutherland was sup- 
posed even to have encouraged spies to carry' talcs about 
Surendranath to him. 

Fate so ordained that an opportunity came soon enough 
for them to feed fat their racial grudge. A theft case in 
which one Yudhisthir was the accused had come to Surendra- 
nath’s court but could not be disposed of due to heavy pres- 
sure of work. An order however was passed on it under 
Surendranath s initials declaring the man a ferari. while actu- 
ally he was not so. For this technical mistake Suiendra- 
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nath was not very much responsible. In order to explain 
away the long pendency of the case, the peskar had got the 
order passed by him, since customarily junior ofBcers had 
to depend very much upon the peskars. Obviously Surendra- 
nath had passed the order unknowingly and without under- 
standing its significance. 

The Magistrate. Mr. Sutherland, now had his opportu- 
nity. Ordinarily the young guilty officer would perhaps have 
been let off with a warning. But in the present case 
Surendranath’s explanation w'as called for and not accept- 
ed. Through the District Judge the matter reached the 
High Court and ultimately the Government appointed an 
all-European Commission of Enquiry. The Commissioners 
found him guilty of dishonesty and of giving a false expla- 
nation. This led ultimately to the extreme punishment of 
dismissal from the service with a compassionate allowance 
of Rs. 50 per month. All this sounds like a strange tale at 
this distance of time but then this is exactly what happened 
in the life of Surendranath. Many years later severaf dis- 
interested European offices, including two Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal, conceded that it was a wicked proceed- 
ing and that a grievous wrong had been done to young 
Surendranath. This is also evident from the fact that within 
eight years of his dismissal from the Civil Service he was to 
be appointed by the selfsame Government as an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate and Justice of the Peace. 

A man of indonu'tafalc spirit, Surendranath refused to 
take it lying down and proceeded to England to plead his 
case before the India Office. But he found the authorities 
there absolutely cold. Within a few’ weeks, he was officially 
informed of his dismissal from the Indian Civil Serricc. One 
chapter of his life was thus closed in apparent ignominy. A 
hard battle had been fought by Surendranath for a full year 
and lost. He took the order of dismissal, not quite unantici- 
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pated, as a “real relief’’ from this agonis’ing experience. He 
now knew where he stood. Despondency was not in his 
grain. Of adversity he had already had enough and more 
was yet to come. But through the series of adversities, the 
human spirit that admits no defeat shone brightly. He 
girded himself once again to fight the hard battle of life. 
Having anticipated events he had already been keeping 
terms at the Middle Temple for qualifying himself for the 
Bar; but when the time came for his being called to the Bar 
in the summer of 1875, the Benchers refused to call him 
because of his earlier dismissal from the Civil Service. He 
was thus shut out from the Civil Service as well as from 
the Bar! Thus were closed to him “all avenues to the 
reah’sation of an honourable ambition”. 

In this hour of the darkest crisis, when he was given up 
by all friends for a lost man, dawned on him the realisation 
about his life's mission. It was not only a personal decision 
but one of crucial importance for his country. The decision 
can best be put in his own words : 

“In the iron grip of ruin I had already formed some 
forecast of the work that was awaiting me in life. I felt 
that I had suffered because I was an Indian a member of a 
community that lay disorganised, had no public opinion, 
and no voice in the counsels of their Government. I felt 
with all the passionate warmth of youth that we were helots, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of our 
birth. The personal wrong done to me was an illustration 
of the helpless impotency of our people. Were others to 
suffer in the future as I had suffered in tire past? They tmisi, 1 
thought to myself, unless we w'ere capable as a community 
of redressing our wrongs and protecting our rights, personal 
and collective. In the midst of impending ruin and dark, 
frowning misfortune, I formed the determination of address- 
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ing mj’self to the task of helping our helpless people in that 
direction.”"^ 

With this end in. view, he devoted most of the period of 
his stay in England between April 1874 and April 1875 to 
a diligent study of the great masters of English literature and 
history and such other studies as would inspire and qualify 
him for this great task. This is how he felt about this 
period of his life ; 

“It was a year of preparation, of laborious apprentice- 
ship (from April 1874, to April 1875) that was most 
valuable in my life, and upon which I look back with infim’te 
pleasure. The gloom that surrounded me was dispelled in 
the new vision that opened out to me in the prospective 
glories of a dedicated life of unselGsh devotion in the service 
, of my fallen country. It was a period of incessant work 
led by an invisible inspiration. I recovered my buoyancy 
in the new hope that was awakened in me, and the joy that 
thrilled me, that ail was not lost, but that there was still 
work to be done by me, perhaps even in a higher sphere 
than before. Out of death cometh life, a higher life and a 
nobler resurrection.”'® 

Returning home in June 1875. Surendranath was receiv- 
ed by his wife with a bright and cheery countenance. A 
word about this noble lady, Chandi Debi, will be perti- 
nent here. Though not educated in the formal sense of the 
term, she possessed in an extraordinarv- measure the sterling 
qualities of love, sympathy and courage. Even in the midst 
of grave crises, she did not cower but always stood firmly 
J by her husband with her confidence unshaken. 

Surendranath’s disnussal from service has been described 
as a historic turning point in the life of the nation. “A for- 
tunate chance”, to quote Dr. Sitararaayya. The country 
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lost a good civilian but gained a great leader. The utter 
iniquity underljing the whole episode gave a rude shock 
to educated India's faith in British professions of liberalism 
and justice and created countiywide resentment. But per- 
haps it was a shock therapy the country' was in need of at 
that moment. Wth his dismissal the decks were now clear- 
ed for Surendranath's emergence on the public scene as cne 
of the makers of the country's modem history'. Soon after 
his return to Calcutta in June 1875, Surendranath made his 
first public speech at a largely attended Calcutta tempe- 
rance meeting, which earned him immediate recognition as 
a public speaker of great promise. 


Y 



Ch.\pter IV 

TEACHING AND WORKING AMONG YOUTH 

Surendranath was soon offered an appointment as 
Professor of English in the Metropolitan Institution by the 
great Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, which he accepted. 
The salary of Rs. 200 a month was by no means big for 
him but he was glad that he had an occupation and at the 
same time an opportunity to come into contact with the 
young. “I sought by every possible means in my power 
to kindle in the young the be^nnings of public spirit, and 
to inspire them with a patriotic ardour, fruitful of good to 
them and to the motherland.*’’* 
s Thus began one phase of his life : teaching. Indeed 
his life had three main aspects, teaching, journalism and 
politics. His later role as a political leader should not 
however, blind us to his eminence in his first profession, 
teaching, a profession he held in high esteem, higher than 
even politics. NMiile still on the staff of Vidyasagar’s 
Metropolitan Institution, Surendranath also joined the 
tutorial staff* of the City School (later City College), an 
institution of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. many of whose 
members, were his close associates. So keen was his passion 
for public work, for which the teaching profession afforded 
in those days almost an unlimited scope, that he refused 
the offer of English Secretaryship under the Tripura Raj on 
I a salary of Rs. 700 a month. His total income at that time 
was only Rs. 300 a month, with no prospect of any sub- 
stantial increase. In March 1880. Surendranath left the 
Metropolitan Institution and one month later joined the 
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Free Church College (now Scottish Church College) as 
Professor of English Literature. 

Later stiU, in 1882, he took over charge of a school 
teaching up to the Matriculation standard, named Prcsi-. 
dency Institution, and nursed it up tsith almost paternal 
care. The institution grew into a first grade degree college 
teaching upto the B.A.. B.Sc. and B.L. standards of the 
Calcutta University, w'.th a school attached to it. It was 
called Ripon College and has now been named after 
Surendranath himself to honour the memory of its great 
founder. In 1885 Surendranath resigned from the Free 
Church College owing to the growing demands on his time 
and attention of the institution that he himself had founded. 

For thirtyseven years, from 1875 to 1912, Surendranath 
was engaged in active teaching W'ork, inspiring several 
generations of students with his magnificent erudition and 
oratoiy' and making student life in Bengal instinct with a-^ 
deep sense of national purpose. His love for the students 
was unbounded, “I love the students” was his slogan. He 
was an educationist to the core of his being and took to 
teaching work with a missionary zeaL Political work, he 
felt, was more or less ephemeral, while educational work 
had in it the elements of permanent utility. Students were 
fired by his eloquence and neo-idealism. As long as he 
was at Ripon College, the institution became a rallying point 
of students hungry for his eloquence on Burke and 
Macaulay, and a pilgrim centre for initiation into the new 
and inspiring gospel of nationalism. A W’ord must be said 
here about the famous Students’ Association which wa? 
established in Calcutta by Anandamohan Bose who was ^ 
senior to Surendranath by one year. A brilliant student 
of the Calcutta University, the first Indian wrangler at 
Cambridge and a rising practioner at the Calcutta Bar, 
Anandamohan too had thrown himself heart and soul into 
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the public movements of the day. Surendranath joined him 
in organising the Students’ Association. The combination 
of the idealism of Anandamohan and the pragmatism of 
Surendranath gave birth to a dynamic leaderstup in Bengal. 

In the context of the current student turmoil, it is 
interesting to recall Surendranath’s views on students and 
politics. He was undoubtedly one of those who helped 
implant the beginnings of political consciousness among 
the students late in the 19th century. He was convinced 
that “the political advancement of the country must depend 
up>on the creation among our young men of a genuine, sober 
and rational interest in public affairs*’.'- At the same 
fune he did not like the students to cherish extreme fana- 
tical views; he thought this was fraught with danger. It 
was Keshabchandra Sen who had stirred the youthful mind 
out of the contemporary inertia by his doctrine of freedom 
' and equality in the socio-religious sphere, but Surendranath 
came tvith a new message and a new appeal. And that 
was in the sphere of politics. At a time when politics was 
a mere intellectual pastime he made a deep impression upon 
the student mind. From his thorough study of European 
freedom movements Surendranath knew the role the stu- 
dents could play in such movements. Inspired by Mazzini 
and the Italian freedom movements, he roused in the student 
mind a deep patriotic fer\'Our. Indeed, he wanted new 
Mazzinis and Garibaldis to emerge from among India’s 
rising generations to forge unity and achieve political free- 
dom. At one stage, with the help of Jogendra Nath 
’Vidyabhushan, he got the lives of Mazzini and Garibaldi 
published in Bengali. 

The subjects he often chose for his lectures were : Indian 
unity, Sikh history', life of Mazzini, life of Chaitanya, the 
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Study of history and so on. He brought out the valour of 
the Sikhs, of their fight for freedom and deathless devotion 
to their cause — facts glossed over in books written by 
British historians. He reinterpreted Chaitanya as a prophet 
of a new socio-religious faith and removed the stigma then 
attaching to Vaishnavism. In a speech on Indian unity he 
pleaded passionately that as in the case of Switzerland, Italy 
and other countries, linguistic and other differences should 
not stand in the way of the unification of India. The stage, 
he felt, had been set for such a imity by the introduction 
of a common all-India language, namely, English, the estab- 
lishment of all-India communications and the growth of a 
powerful indigenous Press. He said : “Let us raise aloft 
the banner of our country's progress. Let the word unity be 
inscribed there in characters of glittering gold. . . There 
may be religious differences between us. There may be 
social differences between us. But there is a common plat- 
form where we may all meet, tlie platform of our country’s 
welfare.. . There is a common Divinity to whom we may 
uplift our voices in adoration, the Divinity who presides over 
the destiny of our country. In the name then of a common 
country let us all Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Parsees. 
members of the great Indian community, throw the pall of 
oblivion over the jealousies and dissensions of by-gone times 
. . . and live and work for the benefit of a beloved father- 
land .... Let us all lead worthy, honourable and patriotic 
lives. . that India may be great”.*" The concept of 
one. united India comprising its bewildering diversities of 
races, religions and cultures being welded into one 
nationality, a secular India where religion w'ould be no bar 
to unity and equality, dawned upon him as early as the 
eighteen seventies, long before the Congress set about to 
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give it a concrete shape. The “Common Divinit\ “ to whom 
he referred in the speech quoted above remains enshrined in 
Tagore's immortal adoration of “Bharata Bhagya Bidhata” 
in our national anthem. 


Chapter V 
INDIAN UNITY 


Tlie time had clearly come for doing something concrete 
to harness the growing consciousness of the educated middle 
class to really useful purposes. Possibly the first political 
association rrhich aimed at the welfare of the inhabitants 
of all the British territories in India was the Bengal 
British India Society founded in 1843. Later, in 1851, 
came the British Indian Association on the eve of the rer'i- 
sion of the Company's Charter in 1853. Tlie Association 
decided to submit a general petition formulating Indian 
demands and representing perhaps the first political aspira- 
tions of a waking nation. In the fifties the Association 
w’as quite active. But after the Revolt of 1857 the situation 
started changing considerably, and the stage was being set 
for a new Upe and technique of political agitation. 

The British Indian Association, “under the guidance of 
the great Kristodas Pal. v\ho was the Secretary, valiantly 
upheld the popular interests when necessary’; but it was 
essentially and by its creed an Association of land-holders. 
Nor did an active political a^tation, or the creation of 
public opinion by direct appeals to the people, form a part 
of its recognised programme. There was thus the clear 
need for another political Association on a more democratic 
basis, and the fact was indeed recognised by the leaders of 
the British Indian Association."’^ 

The birtli of the Indian Association, with which 
Surendranath was closely associated, was a significant event 
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in the direction. The Indian League started by Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh, editor of the Amrita Bazar Pairika, slightly preceded 
the Indian Association and did some useful work in the 
field until the Indian Association came to occupy the 
centre of the stage. Surendranath was ‘‘the moving spirit 
of the new body".^^ Anandamohan Bose and Dwarakanath 
Ganguli were close associates of Surendranath in this new 
endeavour. The Indian Association was established on 
July 26, 1876. In view of his dismissal from Government 
service, Surendranath, however, kept himself in the back- 
ground and held no office. The naming of the Association 
itself was of great significance. Instead of giving it a pro- 
vincial label, the sponsors decided to ca'l it ‘Indian' with a 
view to making it represent all-India interests and to foster 
all-India unity. At a time when public life in the different 
provinces was confined by and large within a narrow paro- 
chial ken. this was a bold step, and Surendranath's wise 
forethought was unmistakably behind it. Surendranath 
himself says in his autobiography how, under inspiration 
derived from Mazzini, "the conception of a united India" 
had taken firm possession of the mind of Bengal. The 
inaugural meeting of the Association was attended by 
Surendranath under the shadow of a great personal bereave- 
ment; he had lost his son the same morning. But personal 
grief was nothing to h'un where public questions were con- 
cerned. And this was not the first occasion when he put 
the public cause much above the personal. 

It is interesting to note here that some time before tlie 
establishment of the Indian Association, Pandit Ishwar- 
chandra Vidyasagar and Justice Dwarakanath Mitra, while 
still a member of the bar. had thouglit of organising a similar 
association, to be named the Bengal Association, which 
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was to be the organ of the middle classes. The idea at that 
time did not gain sufficient support and as such had to be 
given up. 

The ideals which Surcndranalh had set before himself in 
organising the Indian .Association were : (1) creation of a 
strong body of public opinion, (2) unification of the Indian 
races and peoples on the basis of common political interests 
and aspirations; (31 promotion of friendly feelings between 
Hindus and Muslims; and (4) enlisting the masses in the 
public motcments of the day. 

Scon after its birth the Indian Association vas called 
upon to face a big challenge. Lord Salisbury, who was then 
Secretan.- of State for India, had reduced the maximum age 
limit for Civil Service from 21 to 19. thereby blasting what 
little chance Indians had for competing therein. This 
arbitrary action, a gross and calculated assault on Indian 
aspirations, created widespread resentment in this country. 
The .Association took up the challenge as it was expected to 
do. -At a public meeting held in Calcutta on March 2-i. 
187~. it was decided to appeal to the whole of India and 
to -unite the dilTerent provinces on a common platform on 
the issue of the Civil Service — something which had never 
been attempted before. The demands were: the raising of 
the maximum age limit and the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in India and England. Exactly the same 
demands were to be voiced by the first Indian Xaiionai 
Congress some eight years later. The Civil Service Question 
thus became the first major policy plank in India's political 
struggle. Like other leaders of the day, Surendranath 
too believed that the Civil Service issue was inseparably 
bound up with the idea of the realisation of progressive 
self-government for Indians. 

-At the Calcutta meeting sponsored bv the Indian Asso- 
ciation, Surendranath was appointed Special Delegate to 
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tour Northern India and mobilise public opinion in support 
of the Civil Sea ice demands, set forth in a memorial. At 
a time when communications \Nere by no means easy and 
journey by no means comfortable, the idea of establishing 
personal contact with the different parts of the country with 
a view to mobilising them had dawned upon Surendranath 
and his colleagues. A shining precedent had. however, been 
created by the Brahmo leader. Kcshabchandra Sen. who 
had toured both Northern and Southern India about a de- 
cade before, preaching die message of the fundamental 
spiritual unit\ ol India; it was now Surendranath's turn to 
preach the message of political unity in the secular sphere. 
Accompanied by Nagendra Nath Chatterjee, an important 
member of the Association, he set out on his tour of North 
India and Punjab in May 1877, defying the terrific summer 
heat. His tour was a remarkable success in consolidating 
the nascent sense of Indian nationhood. He visited a large 
number of places including Lahore. Amritsar, Kanpur. Ali- 
garh and Agra. Political associations on the line of the 
Indian .Association sprang up in several of these places in 
the wake of his tour. In many of them the Civil Service 
resolution and the memorial drawn up at Calcutta were 
adopted. A great sense of reaw'akcning w'as created by 
Surendranath's tour. In Punjab, he established a warm 
friendship w'ith Sardar Dayal Singh Majeethia and helped 
him start his renowned newspaper. The Tribune. He also 
came in contact with other North Indian leaders like Pandit 
Ayodhyanath. Pandit Vishvarabhar Nath. Babu Harish 
Chandra, Sir Syed Ahmed and many others. He came to 
have the warmest relationship with Sir Syed Ahmed who 
presided over the Ovil Service meeting at Aligarh. Later Sir 
Syed had differences of opinion with the Congress. Neverthe- 
less in his autobiography. Surendranath pa\-s him a high tri- 
bute and says that both the Hindus and the Muslims owe a 
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debt of gratitude to his honoured memon". Surendranath's 
Korth Indian tour was a resounding success. XSTicrever he 
went, he was received with the utmost cordialiW, and he 
found among the educated classes a growing political cons- 
ciousness and a warm, st'mpathetic response to the Civil Ser- 
vice call. The Indian languages Press gave it wide publiciU’. 
and the Calcutta memorial, accepted in all these places, was 
translated into Urdu. Surendranath held up the Ci\il 
Sen'ice issue as “a national question" and tried to raliv 
national consciousness around it. In Northern India he 
found “a deep but hidden under-current of political feeling"; 
it was waiting to be suitably harnessed. That welding 
force he was tiA’ing to infuse into the public life, bringing 
the scattered provinces together, thus to eSect an Indian 
regeneration. Enli^tened Muslims Hocked to his meetings 
in large numbers, and svmpathised uith the cause. 

The remarkable success of his Northern India tour en- 
couraged his colleagues to depute him on a similar mission 
to the South and West of the country, (There are two 
dates of the Usit known. According to J. C. Bagal, it was 
in the winter of 1877.^'' But Surendranath gives the winter 
cf 1878 as the time of the visit.) In Bomba)', he met the 
leaders of drought like Mandlik. K. T. Telang and Phe- 
roze Shah Mehta. The Civil Service resolutions and memo- 
-dal were adopted in substance at a public meeting. After 
touring Surat and Ahmedabad, he reached Poona where he 
was the guest of Ranade. Madras, where he met Dr. 
Dhanakatu Raju, Chentsal Rao and Huma\-un lair Bahadur, 
v.'as as yet not very politically instinct. Here the Civil 
Service resolutions were adopted not at a public rnceting. 
as elsewhere, but at a conference' of leaders. 

Surendranath's all-India tours were perhaps the first con- 
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scious attempt at forging an ali-India unity on the political 
plane, and tlie Civil Service question provided the most 
appropriate rall\-ing call of the moment. These tours 
were a remarkable success. Everywhere he met with 
the w'armest response; he found growing political 
consciousness striving for voice and expression. He 
says ; ‘‘For the first time under British rule. India with its 
\aried races and reli^ons had been brought upon the same 
platform for a common and united effort. Thus was it de- 
monstrated.. . that whatever might be our differences in 
respect of race and language or social and religious insti- 
tutions, the people of India could combine and unite for 
the attainment of their common political ends., .the ground 
was thus prepared for this great national and unifying move- 
ment (Congress movement) ’’.i" Sir Henry Cotton re- 
marked that “at the present moment the name of Surendra- 
nath Banerjea excites as much enthusia§ra among the rising 
generation of Multan as in Dacca’’.^® It has been aptly said 
that the seed of the later Congress consolidation was sown 
by Surendranath during these tours. The agitation “can be 
considered the beginning of the whole subsequent movement 
for Swaraj”.^^ ThiS) idea of common fellowship was reflect- 
ed through the increasing intercourse among provincial 
leaders. For instance, the leaders of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha paid a return visit to Calcutta in 1S78. So did 
Sardar Dayal Singli Majeethia. 

The next step the Indian Association took was to de- 
pute Lalmohan Ghosh, a Calcutta Barrister, to England to 
present the all-India Civil Serwee Memorial to Parliament. 
The choice originally fell upon Surendranath but he delibe- 
rately stepped aside in favour of Lalmohan because he felt 
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that his own unhappy Civil Service background might pre- 
judice the cause. Surendranath, however, took a leading 
part in raising donations for sending Lalmohan overseas. 
Lalmohan’s wonderful eloquence moved public opinion in 
England; at a meeting presided over by John Bright, Ghosh 
spoke with great power and eloquence. This had its desir- 
ed eflect; the rules creating the Statutory Civil Service were 
at last tabled in the House of Commons after seven years 
of dilly-dallying. Although the Statutory Civil Service fell 
far short of Indian expectations, yet a good deal was achiev- 
ed. After all the Government had been moved. Tlic ex- 
perience opened up new and liitherto unthought of possi- 
bilities of notation in England on India's behalf. It also 
brou^t out the potentiality of constitutional agitation and 
thus encouraged hope for the future. It should be noted 
that the idea of sending a delegation to England over the 
Civil Serrice issue had occurred to Surendranath during his 
all-India tours, and he had impressed it upon the Indian 
Association. Already India's two unofficial cultural am- 
bassadors. Rammohan Roy and Keshabchandra Sen, had 
gone to England, each on his own mission, and raised India 
high in the estimation of the British public. In this connec- 
tion menUon must aiso be made of the efforts Dadabhai 
Naoroji had been making to acquaint the British pubh'c with 
the real state of affairs prevailing in India, to rouse intelligent 
British interest in Indian affairs, and to champion the cause 
of India from the English soil itself. Like Dadabhai. 
Surendranath also believed that 'if Bril’ish ignorance about 
India could be removed and the cobwebs of misunderstand- 
ing cleared, there was bound to be political gain for India. 


Chapter VI 


THE FER-MENT GROWS 

The Consen’ative Government of England sent to India 
Lord Luton (1876-1S80) who, despite many brilliances, 
was a very unpopular Viceroy and whose regime was one 
of the most reactionaiy in many ways. Lord Salisbury 
had, to quote Zacharias. ‘‘the melancholy distinction"-® of 
sending out two Viceroys who had done much harm to India 
and England in India — ^Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon. Tlie 
ill-conceived .Afghan campaign earned Lord Lytton an 
undying disrepute in history'; the Vernacular Press .Act and 
^the Arms Act made him justly infamous. But in a way Lord 
^L\ lion's misrule was a blessing in disguise. It roused the 
people's indignation to fever heat and whetted the SMise 
of nationalism which had just started cr\ stallising 
all over the countiy. Surendranath has put this in the 
following words; "In the evolution of political progress 
bad rulers are often a blessing in disguise. . . Lord Litton 
was a benefactor without intending to be one and more 
recently Lord Curzon was a benefactor in the same sense 
but perhaps on a larger scale” 

One of the most unpopular acts of Lord L\ttons Go- 
\ernment was the grand Delhi Durbar of 1877 in connec- 
tion with formal proclamation of Queen Victoria as the 
, Empress of India. Tliis costly show was arranged at a 
time w'hen large parts of the country' were in the grip of 
a terrible famine. One novel feature, however, was that the 
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Press \^as iavited to it. Surendranath. had earlier, in 1874- 
75, served as the London correspondent of the Hindoo 
Patriot, one of the most influential papers of those days. . 
Present at the Delhi Durbar on behalf of the same paper, 
Surendranath organised a Press Association consisting of 
the representatives of the Indian Press and led a delegation 
to the Viceroy. Lord Lytfon. In an address presented to 
him, he referred to the reports about possible restrictions 
being clamped down on the Press and urged that the liber- 
ties enjoyed by the newspapers till then mi^t be allowed 
to contmue. This address apparently had no effect upon 
the Viceroy, as ue shall presently see. But in others ways 
there was a definite gain. The solidarity of the Indian Press, 
then and ever since a part and parcel of the Indian strug- 
gle, was displayed beyond a shadow of doubt. Secondly, 
the Durbar, however wasteful and unseemly otherwise, help- , 
cd leading men from all over India to come together. This.-^ 
suggested a common ground for constitutional agitation, 
la that sense, it was an important step in the evolution of 
Indian nationhood and the idea of a common struggle. “The 
idea of united India thus emerged as an imconscious 
by-product of the Durbar’’.-- But perhaps it i\a5 not en- 
tirely unconscious. Dr. Sitararaajwa records the belief that 
the idea of organising a vast political gathering occurred to 
Surendranath under inspiration from the Delhi assemblage 
of Prmces and people.-^ 

The Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act provoked 
widespread public a^tation in which Surendranath played 
a conspicuous part. The Arms Act was not only uimeces- 
sary but also mischievous in that it put on the Indians a ^ 
badge of racial inferiority and made an invidious distinc--^ 
tion between Indians and Europeans. Worst of all, it aimed 
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at the eraasculatioa of the Indian people. The motivated 
mistrust inherent in. the Act is brought out by B. C. Pal 
in the foliowing words : “The Hottentot and the Zulu 
could carry arms while walking along the streets of Cal- 
cutta or Bombay but the native Indian subject of the Bri- 
tish Government could not do so”.-^ 

Similarly the Vernacular Press Act also, which was pas- 
sed at one and the same sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council early in 1878, was conceived in mistrust and applied 
in malice. Tlie vernacular Press all over India except 
Madras w'as muzzled. The .A.ct gave the Executive wide 
and arbitraiy^ powers of stifling the Press. It was a drastic 
Act. It only showed tire bureaucracy's intolerance of — and 
also fear for — the growing criticism of the administration 
in the vernacular Press, particularly in Bengal. In 1875 
there were about 475 newspapers in India, mostly in tlie 
'Indian languages. Happily public opinion in the country 
did not take the challenge lying down. The agitation 
that ensued was tremendous. Under the auspices of the 
Indian Association, a big public meeting was held in 
Calcutta where resolutions were adopted opposing the 
Vernacular Press Act. The meeting also decided to send 
a memorial to Parliament. In holding the meeting the 
organisers had sou^t the opinions of leaders and political 
associations all over the country. The memorial was 
presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone, 
then Leader of the Opposition, in July 1878, who also 
moved a resolution on the Act. Speakers from the Opposi- 
tion benches strongly criticised the reactionary measure. Al- 
though the resolution w’as defeated, it gave an opportunity to 
the British public to be apprised of the reactionary rule in 
India. In effect it paved the way for the subsequent re- 
peal of the Vernacular Press Act. The defeat was a 
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triumph in essena, triumph not onlv for the Indian 
Asso.iation but for Surcndranath personally 
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this connection Surendranath undertook tours of the mofussil 
areas of Bengal to mobilise public opinion for the purpose 
of reorganising the municipalities on an elective basis. 
Armed, with a broad basis of public opinion, he and his 
colleagues convened a public meeting where he moved a 
resolution on local self-government recommending among 
other things the constitution of local bodies on an electir'c- 
basis with an elected Chairman. This formed the ver>’ 
basic principle of the Government of India resolution passed 
later. 

Important as it was, local self-government was not 
enough. The Bengal leaders had by that time started 
thinking in terms of representative gov'ermnent. The 
movement initiated in western India by men like Dadabhai 
Naoroji and in eastern India by the leaders of the Indian 
^.A.ssociation was beginning to be oriented tow'ards a ^arge 
horizon. .A, strange and unprecedented kind of awakening 
had been stirring educated people not only in Bengal but 
in the rest of India. Lord Ripon was a true liberal, a 
man who stood firmly by his own faiih. and one who really 
loved peace and self-government. He sympathised with 
the Indian aspirations and wanted the Indian people to take 
their first lesson in democracy. His regime remains one 
of the most memorable in the history of British rule in 
India. 

Tne next push forward in the progress of Indian 
nationalism may be said to have been provided by the ugly 
and boisterous agitation started by the Europeans in India 
. over the Ilbert Bill, another beneficent measure by which 
Lord Ripon wanted to do away with racial discrimination 
in the dispensation of justice. Under the tlicn existing lawn 
Indian, cixilians were debarred from trying Europeans on 
criminal charges except in presidency towns — a humiliating 
distinefion to sshich the Government's attention w-as first 
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drawn by B. L. Gupta, Surendranath's friend and then 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. The European 
and .Aknglo-Indian community rose as one man against^ 
Lord Ripon's effort to remove this blot on the administra- 
lion of justice. .A. big public meeting nas held by them 
in Calcutta, a defence association was formed with branches 
in different parts of the country, and a defence fund of one 
and a half iahh rupees was created. Lord Ripon was openly 
insulted and abused, and there was even a conspiracy to 
-deport the Viceroy. .A correspondent wrote in the 
Etiglishnian : '’The only people who had any li^t in India 
are the British. The so-called Indians have no ridit 
w halever".-' The European and .Anglo-Indian agitation 
failed to demean Lord Ripon in Indian estimation; indeed 
their reckless action only made him more estimable. He 
was literally idolized by the Indian people. Simultaneously, j 
the Ilbert Bill' agitation had a tremendous effect on the' 
Indian struggle. It was an insult to India's sense of 
•national pride and prestige. ‘"No educated Indian has 
e\-er forgotten the lessons of the Ilbert Bili".-* It helped 
consolidate the feeling of unity among the Indian people 
and brou^t home to them the power and effectiveness of 
the combined opposition as demonstrated by the Europeans 
nnd the .Anglo-Indians, In western India Dadabhai Kaoroji 
sponsored a public meeting to support the Ilbert Bill. Yet 
another public meeting was held ia Bombay as a counter- 
blast to the- European meeting at Calcutta. 

The raiang ol a public fund for political purposes also 
was not without its effect upon the Indians. It encouraged 
■the leaders to start an natation for raising a national fund } 
for constitutional agitation in India and England. Yeedless 
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to say. Surendranath took a leading part in this campaign. 
The Ilbert Bill a^tation, says Zacharias. "was a decisive 
-f-Act which let loose the national avalanche and w’hicli led 
Bancrjea to launch in I8S3 a parallel all-India movement 
for the creation of a national fund".-'' 
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Chapter \TI A 

PATRIOT WITH THE PEN 

Surcndranath s versatility is evident from the fact that 
he was a teacher, a political leader and a journalist, all 
rolled into one. Basically a teacher and reformer, ie 
wanted to mould public opinion according to his lights. 
This he souglit to do through the different media at his 
disposal — his class room, the public platform and his 
powerful pen 

Journalism in India developed as part of the process 
of the growth of public opinion, becoming in this way a 
part of the freedom struggle itself. The more articulate and ^ 
more virile the public opinion became, the more pressing 
was the need of an organ of c.xprcssion. Since the begin- 
ning of the newspaper press in India, there had been 
frequent conflicts, often bitter, betw'een the administration 
and the press. Tlie latter had to struggle through various 
restrictions imposed upon it from time to time. This 
happened right from the days of Warren Hastings, whose 
quarreh with Hick}', the founder of the Calcutta Gazette. 
arc well-knowu. Initially it was the English-owned press 
which bore the brunt of official wrath. But later this un- 
enviable distinction w'ent to the Tndian-ow'ned new'spapers 
which established themselves in the countr}’*s political life 
and became a force to reckon with. 

Surcndranath made his debut into the field of jour- 
nalism bv purchasing the Bengalee newspaper and press. 
Since the Indian Association could not afford to run the 
paper, a losing concern. Surcndranath himself became its 
proprietor-editor from Januar> 1879. He had no business 
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motive; his only purpose in acquiring the paper was to 
serve the ends with which he had identified himself. It 
was, like all other Bengal newspapers of those days except 
the Indian Mirror, a weekly paper, appearing every Satur- 
day. The daily press is a comparatively recent pheno- 
menon. The news hunger, which only the dailies could 
satisfy, had not yet grown. Surendranath refers to an in- 
teresting talk he had on the subject with a headmaster, a 
man of education and culture. The headmaster told him 
that since he took a full week to go through the Bengalee, 
then a weekly, he would not know what to do with it if it were 
to be a daily paper. 

The appearance of the Bengalee was a vety^ important 
event. Through it Surendranath set a new pattern of in- 
dependent journalism. In Februarv- 1900. he converted 
his paper into a daily and it functioned vigorously until ha 
gave up its editorship with his assumption of office as a 
Mimster in 1921. The Bengalee had the distinction of 
being the first Indian newspaper to have subscribed to the 
Reuters news service when it became a dailv. Ihe paper 
was conducted from the nationalist standpoint and carried 
on a ceaseless battle against official encroachments cn the 
liberties of the peop'e. Dr. Sachindananda Sinha says : 
".As a journalist Surendranath edited the Bengalee for over 
four long decades which witnessed the fusion of diverse ele- 
ments in Indian politics into one homogenous and compact 
national party. .As editor he exalted his office. pc>sition 
and dignity. His attitude towards antagonists was scrupu- 
lously fair and he never lapsed into a patty provincial 
groove".-"" Speaking of the later role of the Bengalee. 
Margarita Bams says: "Indian opinion found expression in 
the columns of the Bengalee, edited by the talented Suren- 
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dranath Banerjea who is remembered for. amongst other 
things, his vigorous campaign against the Partition of Ben- 
gal" Indeed the Bengalee maj' be said to have become 
an organ of Indian national opinion. 

One of the most memorable events of Surendranath’s 
life as a journalist, which incidentally had also had a 
tremendous effect upon the growing political consciousness, 
was the notorious contempt case of 1S83 and his conse- 
quent imprisonment. It so happened that Justice Norris of 
the Calcutta High Coun had orfered the parties to a parti- 
cular case to produce a Saligramsil, the Hindu idol, in his 
court to facilitate a decision thereon. This was an unprece- 
dented action on the part of a Judge, since an idol was 
regarded as far too sacred to be produced as an exhibit in 
a court of law. The incident Avas reported in a journal 
called the Brahmo Public Opinion and severely commented 
upon in a leaderette appearing in the Bengalee on April 2. 
1883. Mr. Norris was described in the editorial 
as unworthy of the high office of a judge of the highest court 
in the land. Immediately Surendranath was hauled up on 
a charge of contempt of court. On the adrice of W. C. 
Baneijee. Surendranath apologised and withdrew' the re- 
marks reflecting on Mr. Norris, written in a moment of 
heat and righteous indignation. But he was not spared. A 
full bench consisting of five judges sentenced Surendranath 
by a majority judgment to tw'o months’ simple imprison- 
ment. Justice Rameshebandra Mitra. however, dissented 
from the majority judgment and recommended a fine only. 
It is said that the Chief Justice had persuaded him a good 
deal to fall in line with the majority, but he refused to do 
so. Incidentaliy. Mr. Mitra was the Judge whom Lord Ripon 
later elevated to the position of officiating Chief Justice 
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and thereby incurred the displeasure of the European com- 
munity. 

The court room, which was packed to capacity, 
became a scene of hi^ tension and angry excitement lead- 
ing to demonstration and even rowdyism after the sentence 
had been pronounced. Surendranath was lodged in the 
Presidency Jail from May 5, 1883. to July 4, 1883. 

Public opinion was shocked beyond measure at the 
severity of the sentence awarded to the popular leader in- 
spite of the apology tendered by him. This touched off a 
tremendous aptation all over India, and particularly in 
Bengal, making his imprisonment, as a writer has describ- 
ed it, “an epoch-making event in the history of our free- 
dom movement”."- Protest meetings were held in many 
places — Lahore. Amritsar, Agra. Poona and so on. 
Surendranath, whose name was already lovingly familiar all 
over India, now became a hero and a martjT. The inci- 
dent acted as a unifying influence. Anandamohan Bose, 
then Secretary of the Indian Association, reporting on the 
incident said ; “. . . Babu Surendranath Banerjea had at 
least one consolation, that his misfortune awakened in. a 
most marked form a manifestation of that s-ense of unity 
among the different Indian races for the accomplishment 
of which he has so earnestly striven, and not in vain”.'" In 
Calcutta there was a spontaneous hartal, the students went 
into mourning and the demonstrations were mammoth 
the standards of those days. Even the British-owned 
Statesman wrote strongly against the sentence. It is said 
that Robert Knight, then editor of the Statesman, used to 
escort Surendranaths wife to m-eet her husband in jail. 
It wns a commendable spirit of courage and uprightness 
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\\hicli Knight had shown. Surendranath was thus one of 
the two Indians of his generation to have suffered impri- 
sonment for a public cause, the other being Tilak in 1882. 

Surendranath was treated as a first class prisoner and 
allowed various amenities and comforts in jail. He even 
wrote for the Bengalee from there. He was released on 
July 4, 1883, and he proudly refers in his autobiography to 
the day being the anniversary of the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence. As the day of his release drew near, 
there was nervousness in the official circles. They feared 
that the tremendous mass ovation which awaited him out- 
side the prison gate might pose a law and order problem. 
By a clever stratagem, he was roused from his sleep at 
4 am., put in a hackney carriage and dropped at the 
Bengalee office before day-break. 

It was a period of great excitement and expectation. 
The Civil Sersnee agitation had brought out the essential 
oneness of the aims and aspirations of all India. A con- 
scious urge for national unity and consolidation had mani- 
fested itself in firm and unmistakable terms. The Ilbert 
Bill agitation had helped intensify that urge. The ugly and 
vociferous resistance put up by the Europeans created a 
rankling sense of national humiliation in the minds of the 
Indians; at the same time, it offered them an object lesson 
by proving to demonstration how combined agitation could 
become effective. Above all, Surendranath's imprisonment 
shocked the country' into a deeper sense of national co- 
hesion. Educated India was undergoing a quick psycho- 
logical transformation. The formation of an all-India 
organisation like the Indian National Congress was the next 
logical step. 

On his release from jail. Surendranath threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the creation of a 
national fund on the analogy of the Europ>ean defence fund 
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referred to earlier At a public meeting held in Calcutta 
on July 17, 1883. attended by over ten thousand people, 
it was resolved to create a national fund for constitutional 
agitation in India and England. Surendranath became one 
of the trustees of tlie fund which drew spontaneous con- 
tributions from the rich and the poor alike. It is said that 
two Englishmen, \V. S. Blunt and S. Keay, who happened 
to be in India at the time, subscribed to the fund.®^ 

An international exhibition sponsored officially was to 
have been held in Calcutta in December 1883. In view of 
the anticipated presence of people from aU over India at 
Calcutta, this opportunity w'as taken by Surendranath and 
his colleagues in the Indian Association to call the first 
National Conference. This was held from December 28 
to 30 and, according to many historians, was the forerunner 
, of the Indian National Congress. It was indeed thorough- 
ly all-India in character attended by representatives from 
Northern India. Western India. Bihar and Orissa and by 
Hindus as well as Muslims. The first session was presid- 
ed over by Ramtanu Lahiri. a renowned educationist. A 
number of resolutions were adopted pertaining to the Civil 
Service, the separation of the judiciary from the executive, 
representative government. Arms Act and so on. The 
re.solution on the Civil Serrice question was moved by 
Surendranath himself. W. S. Blunt who was present at 
the, conference paid a higli tribute to Anandamohan and 
Surendranath as speakers and described the conference as 
“the first stage towards a national parliament”.^'’ The con- 
ference was a complete success. 

Following this conference. Surendranath set out on an- 
other Northern India tour in the sumnrer of 1884. He 
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visited a number of cities from Bankipore to Rawalpindi. 
The Civil Ser\'ice question was still unsettled. Discontent 
with the Statutory Civil Ser\-ice and the demand for the 
raising of the age limit for open competition and for simul- 
taneous examinations were the main issues. There was 
also the question of raising the national fund and. under- 
lying all this, the urge for a wider and unified agitation for 
political rights. Surendranath’s tour A\as ‘■eminently suc- 
cessfur'.=6 Memorials were addressed to the Secretary of 
State over the Civil Service issue. Subscriptions for the 
national fund were also promised. 


An address drafted by Surendranath was presented on 
behalf of the Indian Association to Lord Dufferin, who 
succeeded Lord Ripon as ViceroJ^ The Viceroy’s attention 
was wn to the need for reform and reconstitution of the 
Provincial L^-i^ative Councils. It is well known that ini- ■ 
trally Lord Duffenn encouraged and sympathised with the 
National Congress on the lines su^est- 
ed by Hume but later turned his face aaainst it. Yet it was 
he who lecoinmended a scheme for Oauncil reconstitution 
Tsq -7 of the Parliamentary Statute of 

connection the Viceroy is reported to have 
mul ed men like Sir Henrj' Harrison and Mr. Cotton. 

himself towards Indian aspirations. Surendranath 

huuself was invited by the ^qceroy and had a long talk with 
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population, of which pathetic evidence was gathered by 
Surendranath personally. Determined to save the people 
from the degrading effects of easy liquor. Surendranath 
started an intensive propaganda campaign by organising 
meetings, issuing appeals and so on in the whole district. 
Surendranath carried in his memory the deep early impres- 
sion of the temperance movement of his youthful days. The 
Hooghly campaign anticipated the late Gandhian agitation 
against the drink evil. It was a mass agitation on a limited 
scale. In his autobiography Surendranath refers feelingly 
to his companions, particularly to Krishnakumar Mitra and 
Kalishankar Sukul, both of them dedicated public workers. 
The agitation bore fruit. The Government deputed the 
Magistrate of Howrah to enquire into the working of the 
Outstill System and on the result of the enquiry abolished 
it. Once again the agitator Surendranath won the day. Its 
success apart, the agitation was also an education for him. 
For the first time it brought him in contact with the peasant 
masses and helped broaden his sympathies. 



Chapter \TII 

BIRTH OF THE CONGRESS 

The time was now ripe for the birth of the Indian 
National Congress. It is not necessary to go into the de- 
tails of that momentous event w'hich came later to influence 
profoundly the course of Indian histor}'. Suflnce it to say 
that it was the inescapable logic of events which brought 
the Congress into being. The period from 1876 to 1884 
was the seed time of Indian nationalism. It was during this 
period that national consciousness, vague and inchoate ini- 
tially. took a concrete form. Local associations and orga- 
nisations such as those in Calcutta. Bombay. Madras and 
Poona were tending to converge towards a common point 
of communion for political advancement and that common 
point was to be the Indian National Congress. Surendra- 
nath was closely connected with almost every' event which 
contributed directly or indirectly to the growth of the cli- 
mate for the emergence of the Congress. There is a con- 
tros'ersy as to who exactly was the father of the Congress. 
Hume, of course, has an undoubted claim. But it is diffi- 
cult to say that the Congress was the brain-child of any 
one person; the idea appears to have occurred to several 
persons simultaneously'. That perhaps is the reason why 
Gandhiji said that Surendranath w'as ‘‘if not the originator, 
certainly' one of the originators, of the National Congress” 
and that ‘‘in his time Surendranath was unsurpassed*’."’ C. 
Rajagopalacliari has also obseived that the Indian National 
Conference was the forerunner of the National Congress and 
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that Surendranath “was the father or at any rate one of 
the fathers of the Indian National Congress.”®^ 

Encouraged by the success of the first National Con- 
ference, its sponsors, including Surendranath, comened a 
second National Conference in Calcutta in December 1885. 
The idea of a National Conference originated at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. The first one was held in 1883 in 
Calcutta; subsequently conferences on varying scales v/eic 
being held at other centres as well. The informal Theoso- 
phist Convention at Madras in December 1884 deserves 
mention. But it was certainly creditable for Surendranath 
and his colleagues to have organised two national confer- 
ences in the space of three years only. The second con- 
ference too was national in the full sense of the term; it 
was attended by the representatives of more than thirty 
.political associations from Northern India, besidesi those 
from other provinees, and by both Hindus and Muslims. 
From Bombay V. N. Mandalik was present. Bihar was repre- 
sented by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. The leading arti- 
cles of the Bengalee of this period bear out the zeal and 
dedication with which Surendranath was seeking to build 
up Indian nationalism on a firm footing. On the approach 
of the Conference, tlie Bengalee called attention to the 
meeting of the “national delegates'’ to discuss “problems 
of national importance"’. Instead of dissipating energy 
severally, it said, public bodies should combine on a com- 
mon programme of political action, in other words, on a 
national platform."''' 

The first resolution moved was on the reform of coun- 
cils and by Surendranath liimself. Tlie other resolutions 
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pertained to the Arms Act. Civil Service and so on. That 
the National Conference wanted to function exactly on the 
same lines as the National Congress did later is evident 
first from the resolution moved 1^^ Surendranath that the 
Conference should meet again in the following v ear and also 
from the consensus of the delegates from outside Bengal 
that it should meet from year to year in different places 
all over the countr}*. The Conference sent a telegram e.v;- 
pressing deep sympathy with the approaching Bombay 
Congress. 

The first session of the Indian National Congress start- 
ed in Bomba 3 - on December 28, 1885. The second Nation- 
al Conference had met in Calcutta on the 25th, 26th and 
27ih December, 1885. In his autobiograph}'. Surendranath 
sa}s ; ‘•The movements were simultaneous: the preliminan' 
arrangements were made independently, nei&er party 
knowing what the other was doing until on the eve of the 
sittings of the Conference and of' the Congress."-" A. C. 
hlazumdar sa 5 's that both were “simultaneous offshoots of 
the same movemenfi'.'®^ W. C. Bonarjea had invited 
Surendranath to attend the Congress, but it must have been 
too late for the latter to attend it in view of the National 
Conference, in the organisation of which he had a large 
share and which was meeting almost simultaneouslv. It 
also appears that K. T. Telang, who was present at the 
Madras Theosophist Convention, had asked Surendranath 
for some notes about the first National Conference. And 
Telang was an active organiser of the Bombay Congress. 
"V et strangely enough there was no communication from him 
to Surendranath about the Bombav’ Conaress. 

Tbe veiy first session of the Congress passed resoh:- 
tions on some o f the issues which Surendranath, throuah 
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the Indian Association and later the National Conference, 
had been fighting for. Actually both groups of leaders 
\\ere similarly motivated and working for a common object- 
ive. 

Surendranath completely identified himself with, the 
Congress and remained one of its most impressive figures 
until the Moderate-Extremist split of 1917. He was twice 
elected President. During this long period he failed to 
attend the Congress session only on two occasions. 

Now that an all-India organisation had come into being 
for attending to conunon national problems, Surendranath 
extended his activity to another field, namely, provincial 
problems like sanitation, education, local self-governments 
and so on, which differed from province to province. He 
gave the lead in holding provincial conferences and the first 
^one of its kind was held in Bengal in 188S. The move- 
ment spread to the other provinces. Later in many parts 
of India even district conferences came into vogue. In Ben- 
gal the provincial conferences were mammoth gather- 
ings and were at times followed by social conferences over 
some of which Surendranath had occasion to preside. The 
two social problems which were exercising the public mind 
most were the raising of the marriage age of Hindu gjrls 
and the remarriage of H'mdu widows. On both Surendra- 
nath had forward-looking views. He throws an interesting 
light on the public response to these progressive moves. 
Once or twice he advertised in the Bengalee for the re- 
marriage of Brahmin widow's and the response was surpris- 
ingly good. In one case he rccciv'ed more than 150 appli- 
cations, including some from orthodox people. 

The Calcutta Congress of 1886, nresided over by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji. was a meeting ground of tlie old generation 
of leadership and the new. of the middle class and tlic 
landed aristocracy. The British Indian .Association, a 
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landholders’ association representing the conservative sec- 
tion of the society, also joined it. Surendranath moved a 
resolution on the reform and enlargement of the coun- 
cils, a subject after his heart. He moved the resolution 
on this subject in all future Congresses until the demand 
was met. Surendranath himself describes his passionate 
interest in, and single-minded devotion to, this and a few 
other leading public questions, in the following revealing 
passage in his autobiographj' : 

“I ha\e tlirough life been under the periodical domi- 
nation of a single overmastering ideal. It v'as the Civil 
Service question, or local self-government, or the expansion 
of the Councils, or Swadeshi, with which was linked up 
the modificaUon of the Partition, that filled the whole of 
my mental horizon, fired my enthusiasm, and absorbed my 
soul. For the time being I lived in my ideal. In all other 
spheres my movement vas more or less mechanical. I 
persuaded m\self that it was the one thing to be achieved 
priceless above all others, and I had no difficulty in per- 
suading ethers. 

The next Congress was held in 1887 in Madras. The 
Bengal contingent, which included Sir Rashbehari Ghosh, 
proceeded by sea. Surendranath formed enduring friend- 
ships with a number of Southern leaders including Ananda- 
charlu. Mraraghavachariar. Rangaiah Naidu and G. Subrah- 
man3’a her. His friendship with the then Maharaja of 
\''izi anagram, who patronised man}' public movements and 
institutions and whose very handsome donation gave the 
Indian Association its hall, deserves special mention. 

At the Madras Congress, a resolution which was strong- 
ly supported bj' Surendranath was adopted, urging, the 
repeal of the Anns Act. At the same session, a delegate 
having given notice of a resolution demanding the prohibi- 
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tion of cow slaughter, the Congress was faced with the 
dilemma whether to allow the resolution with communal 
J implications to be moved. Sir S\ed Ahmed and his Patrio- 
' tic Association had turned their face against the Congress. 
Muslim separatism had already been manifesting itself. 
Ultimately it was decided not to consider at the Congress ses- 
sion a resolution affecting a class or community if the same 
wns objected to by the delegates representing that community, 
even thou^ they were in a minority. This later became 
a recogm'sed convention with the Congress. 

The Allahabad Congress of 1888 was held despite the 
difSculty created by the bureauracy. and the success of the 
session was due. among other things, to the untiring efforts 
of Pandit Ayodhyanath, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee. At the Bombay Congress of 1889, which was mark- 
k ed by an appreciative address to Charles Bradlaugh and the 
preparation of a skeleton scheme for Council Reform as a 
guideline for Bradlaugh's bill in Parliament the following 
year, Surendranath's task was to make an appeal for funds. 
The response was marvellous. More than Rs. 20.000 was 
paid on the spot, and another Rs. 44,000 was promised. 
Thus began the history of this great national organisation 
and Surendranath's eventful association with it for about 30 
years. 

One of the landmarks of this period was the Congress 
deputation to England in 1890. in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion at the Bombay Congress. In a previous chapter we have 
seen how Lalmohan Ghosh had led a solo deputation to 
, England over the Civil Service question and had achieved a 
considerable measure of success. In England itself there 
was a large body of persons who were sympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations. Already Dadabhai Naoroji had done 
valuable work in the matter of arousing enlightened British 
interest in Indian affairs through his organisations, the 
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London Indian Society and the East Indian Association. 
Surendranath had always believed that there was considera- 
ble scope of doing work in England on India's behalf, and 
this was demonstrated beyond doubt by the success achieved 
by the Congress deputation of 1890. The deputation 
consisted of Allen Hume, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 
Monomohan Ghosh, W. C. Bonarjea, Sharifuddin, Eardley 
Norton, R. N. Mudholkar and Surendranath. Its mission 
was to urge before the British public the need for political 
reforms in India. Every member of the deputation tvas 
expected to pay his own expense. Surendranath v.'as not 
a rich man. His total savings at that time consisted of 
Rs. 13,000 invested in securities in the name of his wife, 
while the total e.xpense of his English tour was estimated 
to be about Rs. 4,000. In other words, he was to spend 
nearly one-third of his none too affluent worldly reserve.^ 
This he was ready to do without hesitation. Equally un- 
hesitatingly his wife, who had always been a source of 
silent inspiration behind his political work, came forward 
to offer the securities for encashment. 

In England, the deputation \vas assisted by the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress which organised 
the meetings. These meetings w'ere' a great success. 
Surendranath's magnificent oratory deeply impressed the 
British public. At all the meetings the demand was that 
Banetjea should visit them again. The deputation add- 
ressed meetings at various places in England, Scotland and 
Wales and ended up their labours with an interview with 
Gladstone. The result was that Gladstone urged a real and 
living representation to the people of India during the 
second reading of Lord Cross’s Bill. This was a distinct 
gain towards the elective principle. Under the regulations 
framed by the Government under the Parliamentary' Statute 
of 1892 the elective principle was indirectly recognised. 
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Members of the Imperial Council were allowed to ask ques- 
tions, and budget discussion, was permitted. This was no 
^ sntall gain considering the times, though negli^ble corn- 
spared to what the country had been demanding. 

A memorable debate was held at the Oxford Union, a 
stronghold of conservatism. Norton moved the Congress 
resolution regretting the non-recognition of the elective 
principle in the Bill then before the House of Commons. 
The opposition was led by Lord Hugh Cecil, Surendra- 
nath gave a powerful reply and the resolution was carried, 
demonstrating that the moderate Congress programme 
commended itself even to the most conservative sections of 
the British public. 

On his return to India in July 1890, Surendranath was 
given a grand reception at the Framji Cowassji Institute 
^ in Bombay and also at Allahabad and Calcutta, At all 
W. these meetings he w'ent on repeating the burden of his 
song, namely, that the work begun should be pushed on 
vigorously, among other things, by sending deputations to 
England. Immediately after his return, however, he found 
himself involved in serious difficulties over the affairs of 
the Ripon College. Due to a minor fault or lapse on the 
part of the College authorities, the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University had recommended the disaffiliation of its law 
department for one year, which might mean disaster for the 
college itself, Surendranath had to move heaven" and earth 
to get this recommendation rescinded and save the institu- 
tion which he had built up with loving care. 

The strain and worry he had been passing through was 
too much even for his iron constitution. One evening as 
he was getting ready to start for a dinner party, he felt 
' feverish; it was found that he had had an attack of pneu- 
monia. He. however, recovered early enough to attend the 
Calcutta Congress of 1890 where a resolution was passed 
appreciating the services of the Congress delegation to 
EngTand. 

A 


Chapter IX j 

IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 

For nearly’ thiiQ* years since 1S61 the Govemment had 
not cared to introduce an3' measure of reform in the coimtn'. 
Reforms were now most urgently called for. The Con- 
gress was agitating for them and the public were expectant. 

Indian constitutional de^'elopmen^ had since the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 followed a path of cautious restrictions 
and calculated denials. Indian public opinion had been 
kept sedulously shut out from the executive as well as the 
legislative aspects of the administration. Those who had 
been associated with the same were mostly Nes’ men — 
princes, rajas, retired officials and so on. It was a Govern--^ 
raent without the necessary dialogue with the governed. 

Under the Act of 1S61 the Governor-General was em- 
powered to nominate, for legislative purposes only, not less 
than sLx and not more than twelve additional members to 
the Governor-General's Council of whom at least half were 
to be non-officials. The powers of legislation taken away 
from the Provincial Governments by the Act of 1833 were 
restored and the Governor-General was empowered to 
establish some new Provincial Councils. The Act provid- 
ed for the association of non-official members with 
legislation both in the Centre and the provinces. But 
the elective principle was still remote; the non-official 
members were to be nominated. They had practically nc S 
sa\' in legislative matters which went on bv executive fiat; 
The Act withheld from the members the right of interpella- 
tion and deliberation on polity matters. The powers of 
the Legislative Councils were severely restricted; The 
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agitation carried on by Surendranath and other Congress 
leaders thoroughly exposed the utter inadequacies of the 
j 1S61 reform. 

The Act of 1892 enlarged the functions of the Legisla- 
ti\e Councils. Tire members could now discuss the annual 
financial statements which were to be regularly placed 
before the legislature without, however, the power to move 
any resolution or divide the Council on any matter concerned 
with the budget. The right of interpellation was con- 
ceded. though not that of asking supplementaries. The 
non-official element in Council representation was increased. 
The Central Legislative Council was now' to have not less 
than ten and not more than sixteen additional members 
and the minimum number of non-official members was 
increased to ten. In the case of Bengal the maximum 
number of members was fixed at twenty. The elective 
^-principle was thus grudgingly conceded but the elected 
persons could take their seats only after being nominated 
by the Government. The constituencies were certain corpo- 
rate bodies, district boards, municipalities and so on. w'hich. 
owing to the limited number of elective seats, were to get 
their chance of electing members to the Council by a system 
of rotation among themselves. 

No wonder that some of the stalwarts of the Congress 
like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, W. C. Bonarjea and Dadabhai 
Naoroji plainly criticised the Act. The Congress, while 
accepting the Act. was prompt in registering its regret “that 
the Act itself does not. in clear terms, concede to the people 
the right of electing their own representatives to the 
j,<touncir‘.^‘ In his Poona Congress Presidential Address, 
Surendranath emphasised the need of increasing die number 
of elected members which, be felt, could be done by a 
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small mcxlification in the Statute of 1892. Regarding the 
restriction on the members* rigjit in respect of budget dis- 
cussion. Surendranath described it as “altogether a needless t 
restriction’’.^^ 

In one respect, however. Surendranath praised the 
Reforms of 1892. It was because the electorates did not 
represent any communal interest. Indeed it was the 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 which ushered in the com- 
munal electorates and thus helped the growth of Muslim 
sectarianism. 

In 1 893. Surendranath was elected to the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council from the Calcutta Corporation of which he 
had been a member since the introduction of the elective 
principle in that body in 1876. He was opposed by two 
other candidates. Babu Kalinath Mitra and Babu Joygovinda 
Laha, both veterans in civic matters. Returned at the 
head of the poll. Surendranath became the Calcutta Cor^ 
poration’s first representative in a reformed legislature. 
He remained a member of the Council for eight consecutive 
years from 1893 to 1901. He was returned for the 
second term from the Corporation and for the third and 
fourth terms from the municipalities and the district boards 
of the Presidency Division. In 1897, when it was the 
turn of the municipalities of the Dacca Division to elect a 
representative to the Council and Surendranath had conse- 
■ quently no chance of being returned, the Lieutenant- 
Governor exercised his discrefionar}’ powers to allow the 
prhilege that year to the municipalities of the Presidency 
Division so as to ensure the return of Surendranath. His 
' presence in the Council was ^considered essential by th^ 
Government in connection with the Calcutta Municipal Bilf 
then before the House. 
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Surendranath's association with the Calcutta Corpora 
tion and certain local bodies of Bengal was very intimate 
and long. The development of local self-government oi 
an elective basis and in freedom from official interference 
was an overmastering passion of his life, even as the Civi 
Service question was. and he fought for its fulfilment tootl 
and nail. He believed, as already' stated, that local self 
government was the first step to national self-government 
Two measures of considerable importance which came up 
before the Council during his membership were the amend- 
ment of the Bengal Municipal Act and a complete revisior 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act. The way he fought againsi 
attempts to emasculate local self-government in Benga 
through official interference and control of local self- 
governing bodies is a part of history now. 

Despite the fine spirit breathed into India's civic scene 
by two liberal Viceroys, Lord Mayo and Lord Ripon, loca' 
self-government in India came to receive rude shocks froir 
time to time at the hands of the bureaucrats who nurscc 
an innate distrust of Indians. It is in this light that one 
has to view the introduction of the two above-mentionec 
Bills in the Bengal Legislative Council. They were J 
complete negation of the ideas of Lord Ripon, rightly called 
the father of local self-government in India. The Benga 
Municipal Act, plainly a reactionary measure, was aimcc 
at depriving the municipalities of the ri^t to elect theii 
chairmen and the commissioners of the right to decide upor 
the sub-division of a municipality. In other words, the 
Government wanted to arrogate to itself the powers giver 
to the municipalities under law. Surendranath foughi 
hard against this official high-handedness. He organiser 
protests in the press and on the platform, but all in vain 
Undaunted, he did an extraordinary thing which perhaps nc 
other politician would have thought of doing. He wrote i 
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long letter to Hume in England requesting him to appnse 
Lord Ripon. who was now a member of the British 
Cabinet, and whose handiwork the bureaucracy was out to 
destroy, with the mischievous import of the Bill- Lord 
Ripon at once referred the matter to Lord Kimberley, then 
Secretarv of State for India. One fine morning. S:r Charles 
Elliott, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who was the spon- 
sor of the reactionarj Bill, came to the Council to announce 
that the provisions to which exception had been -taken 
should be dropped. The interests of the local bodies in the 
mofussil areas of Bengal were thus saved by one stroke of 
Surendranath's bold strategy'. 

But a tougher fight was awaiting Surendranath, in which, 
he. and not the Government, had to yield. That was in 
connection with what is known as the Mackenzie Bill. The 
author of the Bill was Sir .Alexander Mackenzie who 
succeeded Sir Charles Elliott as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. Sir Alexander had a deep distrust of local self- 
governing institutions. It was he who had described the 
Calcutta Corporation as an armourj- of talks and arsenal 
of delays. The amending Bill sought to reduce the supre- 
macy of the Corporation bj-^ maldng the Chairman, who 
used to be an official. indep>endent of the Corporation. It 
aimed at crippling the democratic constitution of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation and created widespread public resentment 
in the city. For two years the Bill was debated 
in the Assembly and then placed before a Select Committee 
from which it emerged without anj^ appreciable chanae. 
Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General, save the coup 
d grace to the element of self-government in the Corporation 
by issuing a mandate reducing the number of elected mem- 
bers to be at par with that of nominated members. .As the 
Chairman was an official, this mandate gave a standins 
majority to the official element as against the elected ele- 
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mentr The Biil was adopted in September, 1899 and made 
effective from April. 1900. As a member of the Select 
Committee. Surendranath gave a hard and strenuous fight 
to the Bill. But the Government was unrelenting. Having 
failed to get the Bill modified or stopped, Surendranath. 
along with 27 other Commissioners, resigned from the Corpo- 
ration in protest. But outside he continued to fight against 
the bureaucratisation of the Corporation, until, at a much 
later date, it fell to his lot to undo it as a Minister himself. 
This was one of the first non-violent and constitutional pro- 
tests against arbitrary official action, anticipating the later 
boycott movement. The labour and strain of these activities 
had proved so heavj' that Surendranath fell a victim to 
brain fever. It took him quite some time to recover from 
what was one of the severest illnesses from which ha had 
ever suffered. 

The local self-government issue was no longer a paro- 
chial one but soon assumed an all-India character. The 
Madras Congress of 1898 adopted a resolution deploring 
the reactionarj' policy of the Government in respect of the 
Calcutta Corporation and the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust. In the following year, the Congress adopted a 
similar resolution expressing its disapproval “of the reaction- 
ar\- policv, subversive of local self-government, evidenc- 
ed by the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act and by the 
introduction into the Legislative Council of Bombay of a 
similar measure..."^'’ Moving the resolution, Surendranath 
said that the hope of the previous Congress that Lord 
Curzon would revise the current reactionary^ policy had not 
been realised. Stressing how the civic rights of Calcutta 
had been destroyed and how the gulf between tbe rulers 
and the ruled had been widening, he said ; “There is re- 
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action in their policy, reaction in opinion, reaction along 
the entire line, reaction in the order of the" day.. .They 
would fain roll back the tide of progress which has set in 
with such irresistible force”.-*® 

To go back to the events of 1893. On June 2 that 
year, the British House of Commons adopted a' resolution, 
inoved by Herbert Paul, favouring simultaneous Civil Ser- 
vice examinations in India and England. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was a Member of the Parliament at that time and the mov- 
ing spirit behind the resolution. Not anticipating defeat, 
the Government had not cared to rally its strength, while 
Dadabhai had done intensive lobbying. The British official- 
dom was struck by a bombshell as it were. The Secretary 
of State tried to brush it aside as a snap vote not represent- 
ing the judgment of the House. The opinion of the Indian ' 
authorities was sought. Every Provincial Government ex- 
cept that of Madras opposed it. The purpose of the rcso- 
lu ion was thus nullified by officialdom in India. 

In this connection. Sir Anthony MacDonnell, officiat- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, sent for Surendranath 
and asked him why he was so keen about simultaneous 
examinations. Surendranath gave a reply which was as 

' “Because... we 

^Govern r nominations 

policiS ” ^ emphatic repudiation of current official 
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stuck steadfastly were the wider scope of employment for 
^Indians in high offices and the establishment of representa- 
tive institutions. It was his belief that '"if power were 
vested in us to legislate, to control the finances and to carry 
on administration through and by our own men, in 
accordance with principles laid down by our own repre- 
sentatives. we should have self-government in the truest 
sense, and possess the amplest facilities for developing our 
powers and faculties and taking our legitimate place among 
the nations of the earth".*^ 

At Madras Surendranath was invited to address a stu- 


dents meeting. The topic was whether students should 
discuss or take part in politics. Surendranath participated 
in it and expressed the view' that ‘"students should certainly 
'v discuss politics and may even, subject to proper control and 
guidance, take part in political work".'"' Pandit Madan 
mohan Malaviya opposed him. It may be recalled that 
Surendranath refused to join the Calcutta University Insti- 
tute because students wede precluded from discussing politics 
there. His conviction had ahvays been that it w'as- unwise 
to exclude students from politics. Students w'exe bound to 
have some sort of politics, good or bad, and it W'as sheer 
wisdom to teach them the right sort through the right kind 
of methods. But he always deprecated rowdyism and in- 
discipline on the part of the youth. He said that discipline 
was. the soul of student life. Even at that time, he had 
noticed indiscipline creeping into our homes and educational 
institutions and only wished that it was a teraporart' phase. 
His fond expectation has, alas, not been fulfilled. 
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Chapter X 

AS CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

In November 1895 Surendranath received an invita- 
tion from Mahadev Govind Ranade, the great leader of all 
public movements in Western India in those days, to pre- 
side over the Poona session of the Congress that year. He 
accepted <the honour. The Poona Congress session was 
later “universally acknowledged to have been the most bril- 
liant session".'*'* The office of the Congress President was 
not elective at that time; the Reception Committee used 
to make the choice. Perhaps the first signs of dispute over 
the presidentship of the Congress were evident in 1906, 
which eventually led to a split between the Moderates and 
the Extremists the following year. 

Despite his multifarious obligations, namely, professor- 
ial duties, iournalistic occupation and Corporation work, 
Surendranath devoted himself heart and soul to the pre- 
paration of the Presidential Address which became a classic 
piece of oratorical e.xcellence. For over two hours every 
day for six weeks at a stretch, he did extraordinaril 3 ' hard 
labour to prepare the marathon speech. 

Surendranath was proposed to the chair by Ananda 
Charlu, the motion having been seconded and supported by 
Dr. Bahadurji and R. N. Mudholkar respccth'clj'. Hie 
Congress report sajs : “Mr. Banerjea has alv.njs been the 
first favourite on Congress platforms. He occupies the 
foremost place among Indian orators".’'’ Dr. Bahadurji 
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described him as "a real man of the people whom the 
ccuntiA- delighteth to honour.''^^ 

Presiding over the session. Surendranath deli%'ered his 
magnificent speech depending entirely on his memory- with- 
out consulting any notes, and keeping at the same time 
an assembly of five thousand spell-bound by his oratory. 
"The President's inaugural address was in everv' way worthy 
of the man and the occasion. The speaker's voice, clear, 
ringing and potrerful. and his stirring and impressive deli- 
ver\ made the oration which took full three hours a most 
e.xtraordinary — a supreme effort of human eloquence".'- 
The reception he received at Poona was overwhelming — a 
srmbol of the people's recognition of his services to the 
nation. He was particularly happy to think that a school- 
master and agitator had been so honoured outside his own 
province. 

Surendranath recalls in his autobiography how the audi- 
ence became electrified wth a unique emotional upsurge as 
he v,as getting ready to deli\er his prepared concluding 
speech. It was no longer a speaker inspiring an audience 
but vice versa. Surendranath was so much moved by the 
surging emotional response of the audience that he threw 
away his prepared speech and spoke extempore. The 
speech remains an undring tribute to his great patriotism, 
his complete dedication to the cause of Indian nationalism. 
He declared : "If I would have lived for this moment and 
this moment alone, and then have breathed my last, I 
should have considered myself the happiest amongst men. 
I know' you wish me a long life. WTiether it shall be a 
long life or whether it shall be a short life, whatever it may 
're. I call upon the .A.lmighty God to witness this proclama- 
tion... thi.s solemn \ow I take before the eyes of assem- 
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bled India that it shall be dedicated to your ser\’ice. ^ ca. 
it shall be dedicated to the fulfilment of those aspirations, 
those hop>es, those ideas, which have been voiced forth b}' 
the united dignity and majesty of my nation."-*" At the 
end of this grand oration, there was a rush from the young- 
er sections of the audience to the dais to talce the dust of 
his feet. . - 

A brief analysis of the speech will be relevant here. 
Refuting the insinuation in a section of the English press 
that the Congress had found a place in the Hindu pan- 
theon, Surendranath asserted ; “It is the Congress of the 
united India, of Hindus, of Mohamedans, of Christians, of 
Parsees and of Sikhs., .here we stand upon a common 
platform — ^here we have all agreed to buiy'^ our social and 
religious differences"’. Indeed, the Congress had come to, 
represent his life-long dream of united India and a secular 
India where religion was no bar to common nationhood or 
to the pursuit of common political ideals. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892 came up for scath- 
ing criticism by Surendranath. “In Bengal seven elected 
members represent the living strength and the vital forces 
of a whole community of seventy millions of people’’, he 
said. Was this the “living representation’’ Gladstone had 
spoken of? He urged modification of the Statute to increase 
the elective content of membership. Similarly he characteris- 
ed the restrictions placed upon members in respect of 
budget discussion as entirely “needless”. 

With a remarkable grasp of Indian finance, Surendra- 
nath exposed the Government's policy of drain. “It is mo 
exaggeration to say that the financial position of India is 
one of ever-recurring deficit and of e%'er-increasing debt’’, 
and this he attributed to the Government's “aggressive 
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military policy", a policy' which was “so disastrous to the 
__^nancial interests of India" but which was “being follow- 
ed by our rulers with unabated zeal". He referred to 
the Chitral expedition as an instance and proved statisti- 
cally how India had to bear the increasing financial 
burden of this policj' of adventurism only to be pauperiz- 
ed in the process. 

In connection with the quest for a scientific frontier, 
he said ; “Times without number have we in Congress 
assembled. . .protested against the extravagant military' 
expenditure of the Government. . . A scientific frontier can- 
not constantly be receding in the distance like ignis fatuiis, 
as you advance towards it. ..the true scientific frontier 
.. against Russian invasion does not lie in some remote in- 
y^cessible mountain which has yet to be discovered, nor is 
it to be found in the House of Commons, as some one said, 
but it lies deep in the grateful hearts of a loyal and con- 
tented people". He thundered: “We have fought the wars 
of England in the past with our blood and treasure. In 
the Abyssinian Expedition it was w'e who fought and bled: 
it was the Indian Government which spent its treasure and 
sacrificed the lives of its brave soldiers”. The Central 
Asian policy was not of Indian interest only; it was of 
interest to Great Britain as a European and Asiatic pov/er. 
Why should then all the enormous expenditure in that con- 
nection be thrown upon the Indian exchequer? His criticism 
of the home charges, in the name of which the Indian trea- 
sury’ w'as being drained away, was mercilessly scathing. “The 
- -^ome charges", he said, “constitute a serious drain and add 
to the ever-increasing poverty of the country". 

Surendranath quoted statistics from British and In- 
dian authorities to prove the appalling poverty of the 
Indian people and called attention to the recurring cycles 
of famines, through which an average Indian had to pass 
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his life, to his pitifully poor income and to the high taxes 
he had to pay. “It is no wonder then”, he said, throwing^ 
glaring light upon the pathetic condition of his country- 
men, “that forty millions of our people live upon one 
meal a day. . . ” About Indian industries, he stressed how 
they were being sought to be crippled in the interest of the 
cotton and jute manufacturers of England. “Ours is a 
political organisation; but we cannot overlook considera- 
tions which affect the development of our industries and 
our manufactures. . . Their conservation is a matter of 
grave national importance.” The question of the wider 
employment of Indians in public servuces, a favourite sub- 
ject with Surendranath, received a new economic justifica- 
tion. The employment of foreign personnel with fat salaries 
in high posts led to the draining away of the countiy’s re^ 
sources to England and thus had a positive bearing upon the 
poverty of Indians. This was morally wrong, economically 
disastrous and politically inexpedient..” 

The speech covered the whole gamut of the public 
issues of the day, including the admission of Indians to 
high military ranks and the separation of the judiciar}' 
from the executive. One point he made with particular 
emphasis With his enthusiasm for work in England on 
India's behalf, Surendranath urged that India should be 
taken up as a party question in British politics, since that 
alone could ensure full, enlightened and sympathetic British 
public interest in Indian affairs. 

The speech is counted among the most remarkable 
political orations of those daj's. It was a powerful -array^ 
of facts, arguments and analysis leavened with an equally 
powerful political passion. Inspired by the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century masters of English political speak- 
ing. Surendranath's speeches were marked by an oratori- 
cal flair, a certain degree .of emotionalism. Wliile some of 
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his Congress colleagues were more doun-to-earth. Suren- 
dranath moved on a high plane of inspired eloquence. 
There was magic in his spoken word; he could electrif\ 
mammoth gatherings. But he was never without basis 
in concrete facts and in hard political realities. He knew 
the art of imparting to dull data and dr>’ details the po\\<.r 
of an irresistible appeal. He breathed his own fine fer- 
vour into them. 

Throughout the speech there are evidences of an im- 
plicit faith in, and an admiration for. England. L.ke mosi 
Congress leaders of the day, Surendranath considered the 
British connection almost as a historical necessity, an 
put his faith in England for helping the political advance- 
ment of India. Nevertheless the speech is unsparin^ in 
its attack on the wrongs and injustices the Govemmen 
had been doing to India. The criticisms are sober an 
A^estrained but scathing all the same. The voi<^ of an un 
daunted patriot spoke through the address, ^ that 
aeitator quivered with an irrepressible emotion. Needless 
to say, the speech was verj' well received and earned higi 

appreciation — even from Englishmen. 

Surendranath has given us in his reminiscences some 

hints about the secret of his spell-binding^ ^ ^ 
first of these was laborious preparation, wit ^ 
he believed that a speech was not worth listening to un ess 
it was a prepared one. To be successful in pu ic spea 
ing a man should, he felt, not only have intellectu^ equip- 
ment but also moral and emotional inspiration. e mu 
have patriotism and true zeal for a cause in t e ea o 
_^^is heart. His thoughts must spring from his heart and 


pass on to his brain, . 

Surendranath now came to occupy the centre of the 

nation's political stage and became a nationa * 

the fullest sense of the term. He became resi en o 
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the Congress once again at Ahmedabad in 1902. But 
whether president or not, “Surendranath Banerjea v.-as 
session after session the central figure in the Congress , 
In 1896, the Congress met at Calcutta. The Chairman^ 
of the Reception Committee was Sir Romeshchandra 
Mitra who was in manj' w'ays Justice Ranade’s replica in 
Bengal. Surendranath moved a resolution on the famines 
which had started stalking the land. The resolution attri- 
buted the recurring famines to the drain on the wealth of 
the country’, over-taxation and over-assessment and the 
Government's policy of extravagance in civil and military 
expenditure — ^practically the same thesis which Surendra 
nath had expounded in his Poona address. Moving the 
resolution he said that the famines ‘‘came through the 
blunders of our Rulers" and that they were “natures re- 
minders to Government to amend their xvays”’.^^ 

A distinctive feature of the Calcutta Congress was 
industrial exhibition as an anne.xe to the Congress. The 
Swadeshi idea was germinating. It was J. Chaudhuri, an 
industrial pioneer, who with Surendranath’s warm support 
sponsored the idea of the industrial exhibition. A Cal- 
cutta barrister, J. Chaudhuri w’as a son-in-law’ of Suren- 
dranath. Sir John Woodburn. Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, refused to open the exhibition, despite Surendra- 
nath's personal request to him because, he said, it had a 
strong political flavour. Tlte Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
did the opening. Ten years later Lord Minto, the then 
Viceroy, opened a similar exhibition. The attitude of the 
British rulers towards the Congress had passed through 
many changes and variations depending on the prevailing; 
political climate. While Lord Dufferin and Lord Conne- 
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mara reacted favourably to the Congress in Calcutta and 
Madras respectively, Sir Anthony MacDonnel, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, rather made things hot 
for the Lucknow session of the Congress in 1899. 


r 


Chapter Xf 

THE ERA OF MODERATE NATIONALISM 

The Congress movement in the pre-indcpendcnce era 
ma\ be divided into three broad stages : front 1SS5 to 
1906, from 1906 to 1918 and from 1918 onwards. In 
the first phase the Congress was unchallengeably in the 
custod\ of moderate nationalism of which Surendranath 
was an eloquent exponent. The leaders of the early In- 
dian Congress had great faith in British liberalism and 
justice. “The Indian liberals had almost an unlimited 
faith in British democracy.’’ Indian liberalism drew its 
sustenance from British representative institutions, from 
the parliamentary institutions working successfully in Bri- 
tain, from the western masters of political philosophy, in- 
deed from the totality of the western heritage itself. “In- 
dian liberalism is the product of British liberalism".’''^ 

The first great liberal of India was Raja Rammohan 
Roy who initiated the principle of constitutional agitation 
for redressing political wrongs. Liberalism became a re- 
gular tenet with our pioneer patriots who had a firm faith 
in the essential fairness of the English and believed that, 
if they were properly apprised of the Indian situation and 
demand, the\' would not fail to do justice to India. Their 
complaint was not so much against the Englishman as 
against the system of Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Their 
methods consisted of petitions, memorials, appeals 
and resolutions. Thej' were averse to any agitation of 
an unconstitutional or revolutionary type. Their demands 
were ; Indianization of the services, expansion of the 
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Councils, enlargement of the Press, reduction of military 
expenditure, separation of the judiciary from the executive 
and such other moderate reforms. Their maximum de- 
mand was colonial self-government within the empire. It 
may be argued that initially the clash between the ruler 
and the ruled had not become precipitate enough to make 
a revolutionarj' struggle inevitable or even necessary. This 
fact encouraged early liberalism and put upon it an in- 
creasing premium until new forces arose to give it a rude 
shock. But when these forces did arise, most of the libe- 
rals failed to rise to the occasion and consequently got 
detached from the main stream of national struggle. 

Nobody will, perhaps, blame the early Congress 
leaders for their calculated moderation of views as well as 
methods. This moderation was indeed a part of the histori- 
cal process. “Let us express our deep and abiding sense of 
gratitude to the great men”, says Dr. Sitaramayya, “that 
led the van of progress in the earlier generation of our 
public life.’’'*' Their achievements were by no means 
negligible. They had laid solidly the foundation upon 
which the superstructure of the demand for complete inde- 
pendence was later laid. Colonial self-govenunent. Home 
Rule whhin the empire and Swaraj — these concepts- were 
necessary links in the evolution of the country’s political 
goal. 

Surendranath belonged to the liberal school of politi- 
cal thought in India, but with a distinction. He too bad 
an unshaken faith in the British sense of justice and fair- 
play and believed in evolutionary' methods, not revolution- 
ary. But the patriot in Surendranath was far stronger than 
the liberal. That is why even among his moderate colleagues 
he claims a distinction peculiar to himself. In fact, with his 
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faith in constitutional methods, he had been an agitator right 
from the begmning of his career and for many years remain- 
ed a suspect in British official circles. At one stage even 
his deportation v.'as rumoured. Apart from being one of 
the earliest Indians to have faced imprisonment in the pub- 
lic cause, Surendranath initiated non-co-operation as a 
principle of political struggle by resigning from the Calcutta 
Corporation and keeping out of the Bengal Council as a 
protest against the Mackenzie Bill and the Partition of Ben- 
gal respecdvely. During the Swndeshi movement his popu- 
larity nns at its peak. In the e3'es of the people he became 
a siTnbol of effective mass movement against British in- 
justice, and in the eyes of the officialdom a fire-brand agi- 
tator. He himself did not believe in terrorism or revolu- 
tionary methods. Nevertheless these were in a large 
measure strengthened by the mass upheaval during the Parti- 
tion movement, behind which was the magnetic personal its'-'" 
of Surendranath. 

Other stalwarts of the Congress of those days with 
whom Surendranath worked and was in close collabora- 
tion are hallowed names in Indian history. The most im- 
portant among them was. of course, the grand old man, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, thrice Congress President. It was 
under his presidentship that the Congress met in Calcutta 
during the fateful partition days of 1906, where the 
famous resolution on Swaraj and Swadeshi was passed. 
Even in that Congress, where a clash was being expected 
between the Moderates on the one hand anti the Extremists 
under Tilak on the other, it was a brain wave of Suren- 
dranath which saved the situation for the former. He and 
Bhupendranath Basu sent a cable to the grand old man 
requesting him to accept the Congress Presidentship 
thinking that nobody would have the courage to contest 
him. This political strategy paid. In manj’ waj’s Surendra- 
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nalh carried forward Dadabhai's w'Ork. specially the work 
in England. Surendranath had many contacts with Dada- 
rbhai. Dadabhai was a member of the Welby Commission 
before which Surendranath testified. 

About Justice Ranade reference has already been 
made. Ranade's contribution to Indian social reform, to 
economic thought and to Indian nationalism is doubtless 
inestimable and Surendranath always recognised him as 
the moving spirit behind all public movements in Western 
India. During the Poona Congress of 1895. sharp differ- 
ences arose over the holding of a Social Conference in the 
Congress pandal. which might even have disrupted the 
Congress itself. It was Ranade’s tact and patriotism 
which saved the situation. 

R. N. Mudholkar was one of Surendranath's colleagues 
S3n the Congress delegation to England in 1890. A hard- 
working Congressman, who became its President in 1912. 
he was also a keen student of Indian politics and econo- 
mics. Surendranath tells us that his mastery of facts, 
clear presentation and deep earnestness made a profound 
impression on the British public. 

Surendranath first came in contact with Pandit 
.Ayodhya Nath, the undisputed leader of the Congress 
movement in the United Pro\Tnces, during his tour of 
Northern India in 1877. Ayodhya Nath's organising 
abilities came conspicuously to the forefront when the 
fourth Congress met at Allahabad in 1888 in the face of 
hea\y odds. Ayodhya Nath was the chairman of the 
^Reception Committee. Surendranath recognises that this 
warm-hearted patriot overcame all difiBculties, thereby 
\-indicating the triumph of the popular will over bureau- 
cratic opposition. 

For Gokhale Surendranath had high admiration. He 
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calls him "one of the greatest political leaders of his gene- 
ration”.^* and deplores his premature death. j 

G Subramanya Iyer is called “one of the makers of j 
modern Madras".-'-' He too unfortunately died early. 

Of Dinshaw Wacha Surendranath speaks with e.xtraordinart 
warmth saying that "no one can speak without admiration 
for his personal worth and public character".'’-" Pherozc- 
shah Mehta, w'ho was the real pow-er behind the Congress 
for seteral years, was one of Surendranath's fellow- dele- 
gates to England in 1890. In 1902, it was at the insis- 
tence of Pherozeshah Mehta and others that Surendranath 
accepted the invitation to preside over the Ahmedabad 
Congress. At the Surat Congress of 1907. Mehta w-as 
active on the side of the Moderates, and when chairs and 
slippers were hurled at the dais and there w-as a rush to- 
wards it. Mehta and Surendranath had to be together^ 
escorted away. Companions in Congress w-ork, they were 
now companions in dark discomfiture. 

In 1897 Surendranath was invited to give evidence as 
an Indian member from Bengal before a Royal Commis- 
sion in England presided over by Lord Welby- and having 
Dadabhai Naoroji as one of its members. The purpose 
of the Commission was to enquire into Indian expenditure 
and the financial relations between India and Britain. The 
other invitees were Gokhale and Dinshaw Wacha from 
Bombay and G. Subramanya Iyer from Madras. Doubts 
were expressed in certain official quarters as to wh^er 
Surendranath. who was not an e.xpert on finance, w-onld 
be able to give a good account of himself. Surendranatlb. 
who had made hard preparation for the task, completely 
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belied all such prognostications by showing himself a 
master of Indian finance and standing successfully a 
severe examination by the Commission, lasting practically 
\ a whole day. Gokhale, who was present during the 
cross-pxamination, called Surendranath’s evidence ‘"bril- 
liant”. Though a member of the Commission, Dadabhai 
still submitted himself for cross-examination. Indeed it is 
wrong to suppose that Surendranath was not welt versed 
in Indian finance. His two presidential addresses at the 
Poona and Ahmedabad sessions of the Congress show his 
clear grasp of public finance in India and the then existing 
financial relationship between India and England, which 
was utterly unjust and iniquitous for India. He was most 
severely cross-examined on the issue of Indians’ admission 
to public services — a test he stood very well. 

The little time he could spare after his evidence he 
util'ized in addressing public meetings. He spoke from 
the same platform with Dadabhai Naoroji at Sunderland. 

Meanwhile the political climate of India began chang- 
ing. Behind the unruffled surface of things, new forces, 
new thought currents, were gathering momentum, and it 
was not long before e.xtremism started knocking at the 
doors. The Reforms of 1892, which had failed to satisfy 
even the Moderates, had naturally shaken the faith of 
large sections of the people in the path of appeals and 
petitions. Inspired by a fresh spirit of enquiry', young 
India was no longer prepared to accept British control 
without question and without challenge. Tilak, whose 
emergence into Indian politics was a major event of this 
era. came to symbolize the new spirit. A brilliant 
scholar, a magnificent orator, and a forceful writer, Tilak 
entered Indian politics with his philosophy of defiance. 
He wanted the Congress to show more grit. Political 
rkhts. he felt, would have to be fought for and not won 
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thrCTga perHiasion. as the Moderates believed. Tilah 
had started in Maharashtra the Shhaji and Ganapa'.i festi- 
\ais in order to kindle among the people a nerv patriotic 
fert’our. couraee and discipline. Hindu revivalism, vrhich 
received a stimulus from Tilak's writings, the achievements 
o: Swami Vlvekananda and the activities of the Thecso- 
phical Socien, got woven into the te.xiure of e.vtrein:sl 
politics, particularly in hfaharashtra and Bengal. It was a 
urns when 20 million people in 70.000 square miles of 
Indian territory were in the grip of a severe famine, while 
the Government of India indulged in the costly Imtury of 
celebrating the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, thereby fae- 
traving supreme callousness toveards the people's miseries. 
1: was also the time when the oul'oreak of bubonic plague 
:n Bombay led to drastic and humiliating anti-plague 
measures b} the Government, followed by the murder of 
Rand and Lieutenant .Ayerst. The sub.sequent arrest and 
imprisonment of Tilak on a sedition charge, the deportation 
v.jihout trial of the Xatu brothers under an old moth- 
eaten regulation and the panicky promulgation of other 
repressive measures led to a very disquieting situation in 
the country, Mrs. Besant traces the growth of e.vtremism 
to the plague outbreak and the subsequent events. 

The .Amraoii session of the Congress, presided ov-er by 
Sankaran Nair. met in December 1S97 under the dark 
shadow of all these events. Surendranath was entrusted 
with moving a resolution on the special powers e.vercised 
by the Government through the revival of obsolete regula- 
tic-ns. in this connection he urged either the trial or 
the release of rhe Xatu brothers. Surendranath had bad 
occasion to enjoy the hospitality of the Nata brothers 
while at Poona as Congress President. The resohiticn 
strongly deprecated the exercise of such e.vtraordinary 
powers and recommended that where the Government 
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intended to take action under such regulations, it must 
notify its intention and that detention without trial must 
in no case be for more than three months. 

At the Congress an attempt to pass a special resolution 
on the release of Tilak failed. But “what was lost in the 
Congress w'as gained in the speeches of the President, Sir 
Sankaran Nair, and of Surendranath Banerjea”.'’' Moving 
the resolution Surendranath said ; “For Mr. Tilak my 
heart is full of stTnpathy. My feelings go forth to him in 
his prison house. A nation is in tears”.®- Surendranath’s 
broad catholicity of mind and deep patriotism are abun- 
dantly clear from what he spoke about Tilak, his political 
opponent. It was not a formal reference that he made. 
It came from the depth of his grief-laden heart. 

, Surendranath was scrupulously fair to his political 

Vopponents. This was seen again during Mrs. Besant’s in- 
carceration. Although he had political differences with 
Mrs. Besant, he did not hesitate to preside over two pro- 
test meetings at Calcutta to condemn her internment, and 
this he did strongly enough and without reservation. 

It is incidentally to be mentioned that bringing old. 
rusted regulations back into use assumed wider importance 
m the 5'ears following the Partition movement in Bengal 
and the spread of extremism elsewhere in the country, 
when a number of prominent Bengal leaders and also 
men like Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh of Punjab were 
deported under similarly resurrected regulations. Suren- 
dranath was thoroughly unreconciled to such use of arbi- 
trary and extraordinary powers. He said: “A bad law in 
the hands of rulers owning no responsibility to the people is 
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apt to be worked in a manner that often creates grave 
public dissatisfaction."'® 

Surendranalh’s approach to the problem, as evident • 
from his speech at the Amraoti Congress, was this. In- 
dians, he said, were bom British subjects and thus entitl- 
ed to the same rights and privileges which the Britons had 
earned through their Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus 
and which they w’ere in full enjojinent of. These rights, 
including the inestimable right of personal liberty', he 
stressed, must be earned by Indians by every constitu- 
tional means. Referring to the indiscriminate use of 
arbitrary powers, Surendranath said : “. . . security of life 
and property are the great foundation upon which rests. . . 
the fabric of British rule in India. WTiat becomes of those 
inestimable blessings if at any moment your property may- 
be confiscated, and you may be arrested, kept in custody ^ 
for months together, without trial and without a word of 
explanation? Wfiiat becomes of the boasted vaunt of perso- 
nal liberty and personal security under British rule under 
these circumstances?"®' This was Surendranath, a mode- 
rate, a constitufionalist, but an ardent champion of liberty 
the suppression of which in any shape or form would not 
go without a spirited challenge from him. 


*\ 
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Chapter XII 
THE CURZON REGIME 

Lord Curzon assumed the ViceroyaUy of India in 
1898 at a time when the political atmosphere was charged 
with grave symptoms of discontent and unrest. He did 
nothing, however, to quieten the situation but everything 
to aggravate it. One of the most controversial Viceroys 
that had ever come to India, Lord Curzon was a very 
talented, hard-working and efficient administrator, having 
a good deal of initiative and power of eloquence. But the 
policies pursued by him were reactionary and thus made 
>_^him extremely unpopular. He lacked that sympathetic 
understanding of the people whom he governed which is 
the real hallmark of a statesman. 

In the Madras session of the Congress in 1898, soon 
after the assumption of office by Lord Curzon, Surendra- 
nath moved a resolution according him a welcome and 
hoping that he would govern the country according to the 
best traditions of British rule. The resolution was com- 
municated by the President, Anandamohan Bose, to the 
Viceroy who made a formal gesture by thanking the Con- 
gress. But the hope expressed in the resolution was irot 
to be fulfilled. 

On behalf of the Indian Association again Surendra- 
nath led a deputation to Lord Curzon in 1899 and read 
out an address of welcome. A very unpleasant incident, 
giving a foretaste of things to come, occurred. As they 
were waiting for the Viceroy in the Throne Room, two 
of the members of the deputation who had Indian pump- 
shoes on were asked by an aide-de-camp either to take 
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off their shoes or to retire from the deputation. They 
chose the latter course. This caused bitter resentment 
among the delegation members who did not withdraw in 
a body only because they thought that the discourtesy thus 
shown to the Viceroy imght ultimately prejudice India’s 
interest. 

Another occasron when Surendranath came in perso- 
nal contact with Lord Curzon was a public meeting in 
Calcutta to honour the memory of Queen Victoria which 
was presided over by the Viceroy. Surendranath spoke 
and was congratulated by the Viceroy's Private Secretary. 
The twain, the Viceroy and Surendranath, never met 
again. This was not a mere coincidence. History had de- 
finitely assigned them antagonistic roles. Surendranath 
soon became one of Curzon's biggest headaches. Neither 
was Surendranath ever again bidden to his presence, nor 
did he feel inspired by the Viceroy’s public measures to 
seek an interview with him 

In 1898 Surendranath’s house at Simultala, a health 
resort about 217 miles from Calcutta, was complete. From 
the British he had learnt the salutary practice of retiring 
to a healthy place amidst beautiful surroundings for an 
annual rest and change. The Simultala house was meant 
for this purpose of rest cure, punctuated by moderate 
doses of intellectual work. It was there that ha later 
prepared his presidential speech for the Ahmedabad Con- 
gress of 1902. The greater portion of his autobiography 
was also written there. 

About this time a gruesome tragedy took place which 
illustrates Surendranath’s human sympathy as well as his 
public spirit Dr. Sureshchandra Sarkar was a very well- 
known physician of Barrackporc and a family physician 
and friend of Surendranath. One night, as he was pre- 
paring to leave his dispensar%. three intoxicated European 
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soldiers came, had an altercation with him and brutally 
assaulted him leading to his death in hospital within a 
short time. Full of grief as well as indignation, Surendra- 
nath took up the matter vigorously. He at once approacli- 
ed the District Magistrate at Alipore and apprised him 
of the full details of the dastardly crime. Knowing the 
temper of the European jury in those days, he pursued the 
case with great care even from the start, so that the crimi- 
nals might bo brought to book. He even approached the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and publicised the matter 
in England, as a result of which a question was asked in 
Parliament and a communication was received in the 
matter by the Government of India from the Secretary of 
State. All the three offenders were tried and held guilty 
of inflicting grievous hurt, though acquitted on the more 
serious charges. They were, therefore, accorded the 
maximum punishment under the laws on the lesser charge. 

On another occasion he interested himself in an inci- 
dent of a similar nature. An old man, Gurdit Maiti by 
name, was assaulted by two Europeans and died of the 
injuries. Surendranath ventilated this matter in the 
Bengalee and approached the Lieutenant-Governor. One 
of the culprits was later brought to book, the other having 
gone over to South Africa. Such cases of assaults by 
Europeans on Indians were not uncommon in those days. 

In the Congress of 1899, presided over by R. C. Dutt, 
Surendranath moved a resolution, very different from the 
one he had moved the previous year welcoming Lord 
Curzon to India. The resolution criticised the government’s 
reactionary policy, subversive of local self-government, evi- 
denced by the passing of the Calcutta Municipal Act and the 
introduction of a similar measure in the Bombay Legislative 
Council. In a forthright and memorable speech, Surendra- 
nath analysed the provisions of the Act and showed how 
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the civic rights of Calcutta had been destroyed by it. 
Surendranath referred to Lord Curzon’s earlier sympathetic 
utterance about India and his later unsympathetic perform- 
ance. He said, in words apparently mild but strong and 
striking in effect ; “Read that speech, contrast that speech 
with the policy. The speech, how noble, how generous, how 
sympathetic; the policy, how narrow, how illiberal, how- 
un-English”.""' 

This was not all. Looking at the trend of contempo- 
rary affairs, he sounded a note of warning which in the 
light of later events proved extremely timely. But it was 
lost upon thei rulers. He said that there were two ways 
of getting wrongs righted, constitutional and revolutio- 
nary. “Sir, in these days., .the greatest bulkwark of all 
the governments. . .is the contentment, the gratitude and 
the affection of the people. How is the affection of the 
people to be won except by the removal of grievances, and 
how are the people to remove their grievances except by 
the adoption of constitutional means or the adoption of 
revolutionary measures Affirming that the Congress was 
for reform, he warned that there were others who might be 
for revolution and stressed the urgency of introducing early 
reform because, he felt, there was no intermediary step bet- 
ween the two. 

Both in the Congress session of 1900 at Lahore and 
of 1901 at Calcutta, Surendranath moved resolutions de- 
manding the wider employment of Indians in the different 
branches of the public services. At Lahore he quoted irre- 
futable facts to show the pathetically low percentage of 
Indians in high posts in the different departments — and 
all this in the face of the Queen’s Proclamation of 185S 
granting equality of treatment. There could be no more 
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llagrant breach of the Aitchison Commission’s recommen- 
dation about larger employment of Indians in minor Civil 
Service, made far back in the previous decade. 

Before the Lahore Congress, Surendranath set out on 
a tour of the Punjab at the invitation of Lala Jaishi Ram, 
an eminent Congressman who died soon after. He toured 
Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawalpindi, delivering a 
number of addresses at all these places. 

The turn of the century gave a fresh, fierj' impetus 
to nationalism, especially in Bengal w’here dissatisfaction 
with what has been described by some as the poh'tical mendi- 
cancy of the Congress started brewing in the WTitings of 
men like Bipinchandra Pal, and otherwise. In the back- 
ground of the previous years’ plague, famine and privation, 
the discontent grew increasingly bitter and was threatening 
to burst the bounds. Several other events added a fresh 
Fervour to nationalism, vh., the rise of Japan as an Asiatic 
power and the successful Chinese boycott of American 
goods. An Asian consciousness was surging up. Asia is 
one, said Okakura. Already Swami Vivekananda’s success- 
ful mission in America had roused in India a new sense of 
national pride, not unmixed with religious fervour. 

At this juncture the reactionary rule of Lord Curzon 
came to serv'e as a lever for nationalism, as we shall pre- 
sently see. The eclipse of self-government in the Calcutta 
Corporation was only the first inglorious feather in Lord 
Curzon’s cap; more w'ere to follow' and the crow'ning of 
them all was the Partition of Bengal. It did not take long 
for the storm to break. 

Meanwhile, in February' 1904, Surendranath’s Bengalee, 
a weekly paper till then, was converted into a daily in 
response to the demands of an expanding public life and 
a growing news-hunger. Needless to say, the Bengalee 
became a very powerful organ of public opinion and held 
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up high Standards of journalism. Through the columns 
of his newspaper, Surendranath pleaded passionately for ^ 
Indian nationalism and waged a ceaseless battle against 
all encroachments on the Indians’ liberty of action and 
speech. As editor he shed lustre upon his office. During 
his forty years’ association with the newspaper, Surendra- 
nath developed certain journalistic principles and codes 
of conduct which are as valuable today' as they were then. 
Political life is never free from abuse or attacks, and 
Surendranath had to face a plethora of them. But he 
never liked to pay back or hit below the belt. His atti- 
tude towards his antagonists was fair and impartial. He 
would never allow himself to lapse into narrow grooves, 
personal or provincial. 

In his autobiography Surendranath says that he wrote 
very strongly when occasion demanded but avoided sedition, ^ 
libel and personal recrimination. He was never charged 
rvith sedition, although some of his writings in the 
Bengalee might have been in the border land of sedition. 
But he also feels that an editor cannot entirely avoid libels. 
Sometimes in sheer pubh’c interest he has to write libel- 
lous things and face the consequences. The British rulers 
of those days used to complain of strong writings in the 
press. But, Surendranath says, they forgot the provoca- 
tions they themselves gave for such writings. Here he tells 
the. Story' of the second contempt case in which he was 
involved although he was not personally responsible 
for the offence. It was a much later event. In May 1911, 
some editorial comments, appeared in the Bengalee upon 
the evidence given by' the Magistrate of Midnapore in a 
pending case. It was ^vritten by Kalmath Ray, then a 
sub-editor of the Bengalee, who later rose to be distin- 
guished editor of the Tribune. Althou^ Ray wrote offi- 
cially to Surendranath owning the responsibility for the 
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comments, Surendranath was too broad-minded to allow 
this to be brought before the Court and, in his written 
i statement, he assumed responsibility as the Editor of the 
paper. The case, however, fell through on certain techni- 
cal grounds. 


Chapter XIII ^ 

PRESIDENT OF THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS 

The next cro\sning event of Surendranath's life was 
his election for the second time as President of the 
Ahmedabad Session of the Indian National Congress in 
1902. In reply to D. E. Wacha's invitation Surendranath 
at first suggested the name of Kalicharan Banerjee for 
Presidentship, but, at the insistence of the Reception Com- 
mittee, he had to accept the honour himself. At his Simul- 
lala residence for six weeks he quietly prepared another 
classic presidential address which he delivered for two 
hours to a gathering of over four thousand people, and as 
usual without consulting any written notes. 

The Ahmedabad Session was a tremendous success. 
Tlie Delhi Durbar was to have been held within nine 
da\s of the Congress, that is. on Januarx’ 1, 1903. Com- 
ing close on the heels of the outgoing lean and famished 
xears, the holding of the Durbar was considered nothing 
short of e.xtravagance despite the Viceregal assertion to 
the contrarx'. These costly ceremonial shows had become 
familiar features of imperial rule in India. They xvere 
held in 1858, 1877 and 1887. In view of the Durbar in 
the offing, Surendranath's presence in the presidentbl 
chair was considered essential, so as to render the Con- 
gress platform more attractive than the Durbar and also^ 
to project the Congress point of view more forcefully. The '' 
session xvas fittingly described as the Coronation Con- 
gress. Proposing Surendranath's name to the chair, P.M. 
Mehta said that the Coronation required a President who 
could represent the- Congress viewpoint xvith statesman- 
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ship, ability and force. And who could discharge these 
duties better, he asked, than Surendranath, “the man who 
has devoted his life to the cause of the Congress, who 
has never swer\'cd from his duty to the people’s cause 
and who has always been ready to undertake any work 
for those who come to him."’ 

The session, the first to be held at Ahmedabad, created 
a tremendous enthusiasm among the people of Gujarat — 
merchants, traders, the educated middle class and others. 
An industrial exhibition was also held as an adjunct to 
the Congress, of which the opening ceremony was presid- 
ed over by the Gaikwad of Baroda. Associating industrial 
exhibitions xvith Congress sessions had become a vogue for 
some time, in introducing which Surendranath had played 
no mean part. The holding of the exhibition coalesced with 
the mood and temper of the enterprising people of Gujarat 
and gave an impetus to the industrial resurgence which 
flowed from that part of the country'. 

An exuberant and ovent'helming reception awaited 
Surendranath as President of the Ahmedabad Congress. 
“All Gujarat seemed to be on the qui vive to gix'e not 
only a cordial but most enthusiastic welcome says the 
Congress Report for the year. Gujarat had never re- 
ceived “so distinguished a countryman’’ in its districts nor 
had listened to “his stirring oratoiy”. The whole of 
Ahmedabad was, therefore, in a state of eager expecta- 
tion. The luxuriously decorated streets wore a gala look 
and were packed with eager crowds to everj' inch of 
space, as if some Prince or Viceroy was going to be re- 
ceived. The arrival of the President was a signal for a 
tremendous rusii. Garlands, bouquets, rosewater and 
other perfumes were in requisition. “It is no exaggera- 
tion to say", goes on the report, “that Mr. Surendranath 
literally bowed under monster garlands which adorned 
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him’’. “To give anything like a vivid description of the 
scene all throughout the different roads is impossible'’, 
it adds. While he was thus being led in a procession 
through the swelling, seething sea of humanity to the place 
where he was to be honoured, the volunteers’ almost wild 
enthusiasm burst all bounds and, despite Surendranath s 
strong protestation, they unyoked the horses and them- 
selves physically dragged the President’s carriage to the 
destination. There, at their insisrtence, Surendranath had 
to speak a few words giving them a foretaste of his 
address which was to follow. It did not fall to the lot of 
many Congress leaders of those days to receive such an 
exuberant reception. 

Tliough a constitutional agitator, Surendranath had 
all the makings and responses of a mass leader. This 
aspect of his personality came into bold relief during the 
Partition of Bengal agitation which enthroned him in the 
people’s heart as an “uncrowned k'mg*’. Like the mass 
leaders of the later era, Gandhiji, Subhas and Nehru, he 
too was electrified by contact with the people, by the exhi- 
bition of popular fervour. If Gujarat gave him’ such a 
splendid reception, he too rose admirabh’ to the occasion 
and made a moving gesture. In his emotion-packed 
thanksgiving address at the end of the session, he said : 
“There are moments in the life-time of a man when the 
resources of language fail him to give adequate expression 
to the sentiments which are uppermost in his’ mind. One 
of those moments has now arrived for me. I confess I 
do not know how adequately to express to you the deep- 
seated feeling of gratitude which has inspired mo at this 
moment for your abounding kindness to me. . . I am not 
so foolish or so vain as to imagine for one moment that the 
honour was a personal demonstration. The honour was to 
the representative of the Congress... In honouring the 
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President you make >our salutations to the genius of the 
Congress. . . you have proclaimed to the people of India 
with the trumpet blast that the one creed and the one object 
of your worship in the political field is the creed of the 
Congress*’.®^ 

The presidential address showed a masterly grasp and 
comprehension of the current political problems, of their 
many complexities. It began with a reference to the 
Delhi Durbar. Surendranath did not denounce the 
Durbar, bell, book and candle, as extremist opinion might 
perhaps like to do, because he knew that notwithstanding 
criticism and protests, the Durbar had become a jail 
accompli. He, therefore, made it an occasion for press- 
ing for concessions towards enlarging the popular riglits. 
“The time has passed”, he said, ‘%vhen a mere pageant 
calculated to dazzle and to astonish can leave an endur- 
ing impression upon the public mind of India. . . The 
Durbar needs to be consecreted by the touch of a higher 
statesmanship”.®’’ The show and pageantry would be 
swept off the current of history. But any concession to- 
wards the people’s enfranchisement, towards the enlarge- 
ment of their rights, would become a permanent- posses- 
sion. That was his plea. 

Was India growing poorer day by day? Posing th's 
vital question, Surendranath demanded an enquiry' info 
the economic conditions of the covntry. Similar enqui- 
ries had been held twice before — during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin. The confidential nature 
of those enquiries and the non-publication of their reports 
raised strong presumption against a “roseate” view 'of the 
situation, a presumption -which was strengthened by the 
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Government’s steady refusal to hold a fresh enquiry. 
Quoting facts and statistics from official and pro-official 
sources. Surendranath brought to the fore the staggering 
poverty of the Indian masses. Six famines occurring in 
the previous two decades had taken a toll of nearly fifteen 
million lives (twenty-six million, according to another 
estimate). If this had happened in any European coun- 
try, the conscience of mankind would have been shocked. 
"But India is beyond the pale of civilized opinion”. This 
large-scale famine mortality did not rouse the conscience 
even of her rulers. 

This was severe enough condemnation of the British 
rulers. Surendranath strongly refuted the official expla- 
nation that famines were due to droughts. Droughts 
occurred in other countries too but not famines. According 
to Surendranath, “destitution is the main cause of Indian 
famines”.®^' People were “absolutely resourccless, sunk 
in the deepest depths of poverty, living from hand to 
mouth, often starving upon one meal a day, and they die 
in their thousands and hundreds of thousands at the first 
stress of scarcity. .. ^Surendranath’s remedies were: (1) 
moderate assessment of land-tax, (2) remission of taxes 
which pressed heavily upon the people, (3) stoppage of the 
economic drain and (4) revival of the country's old indus- 
tries and starting the new ones. 

Several resolutions passed at the Congress were based 
on the points made by Surendranath in his presidential 
speech. These included one on the need for holding an 
early enquiry' into the economic conditions of the -people. 

Industrial revival had been one of the most important 
points in Surendranath’s economic blueprint and one on 
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which he ne\er tired of putting the utmost stress. In his 
Ahmedabad address he quoted profusely from European 
and Indian authorities to prove how’ India’s indigenous 
industries had been completely crippled in unfair compe- 
tition with the British manufactures and how Britain want- 
ed India to remain doomed to the position of a mere pro- 
ducer of raw' materials. Thet salvation of India lay in an 
industrial revival. "‘If the country is to be saved’’, he 
said, “we must leave the beaten track of the services and 
the professions and be the pioneers and organizers of a 
vast industrial mo%ement. . . And then there was the 
terrific drain, at the rate of £30 million a year, during the 
last thirty jears of the nineteenth centurv’ — a distinct loss 
of national wealth and resources. 

For this economic malaise the remedy was a political 
one. “Give the people a potential voice over the control 
of the public expenditure, and the revival of the economy 
will follow as surely as the night follows the day’’.'^- He. 
therefore, urged further e.xpansion of the Councils, both 
local and imperial, with larger popular representation and 
armed with control over public e.xpenditure. That way 
alone, he felt, could the country's economic health be 
restored. 

Another problem of considerable public importance 
which Surendranath dealt w'ith at length was the educa- 
tional policy of the Government of Lord Curzon. On 
assumption of the Chancellorship of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and again in his convocation address to the same 
University in 1900. Lord Curzon vaguely hinted at his 
ideas and intentions so far as Indian education was con- 
cerned. His impression seemed to have been that the 
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educational s\stem was faults' and that the Government 
had supreme responsibility in setting it right. These vague- 
ly adumbrated ideas found a concrete shape in the secret 
Simla Conference of 1902 on the subject, to which not a 
single Indian was invited and whose deliberations were 
kept a closely guarded seerct. Even Lovat Fraser, an 
apologist for Lord Curzon in many ways, saj's that the 
constitution of the Conference, though not its pris'acy. 
was open to criticism.'" Surendranath. however, criticised 
the privacy maintained in respect of the Conference and 
its deliberations. He contended that no useful purpose 
would be ser\'cd by inr'esting educational problems with a 
quasi-political character and raising them to the level of 
state secrets. 

The Conference was followed by the appointment of^ 
a Universities Commission presided over by Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The Commission originally had only a single Indian 
member on it. Syed Hussain Bilgrami of the Nizam's 
dominions. But his representative character was ques- 
tioned by the Muslims themselves. As a result of the 
vigorous protests in the columns of the Bengalee and 
elsewhere. Justice Gurudas Banerjee was subsequently 
included in the Commission. The report was completed 
in haste, in about five months' time, whereas the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 had taken nearly eighteen 
months to complete its labours. On the basis of the re- 
port of the Commission, the. Universities Act of IPO*! 
passed. The Government did not concur with all the 
recommendations of the Commission. Nevertheless, the 
Commission s report cons'ulsed the educated classes all 
over the country. 
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The setting up of the Commission was regarded as one 
more reactionarj measure of Lord Curzon’s rule which 
aimed at crippling the cause of education in India. The 
Congress strongly criticised it. Gokhale and Surendra- 
nath led the attack against it. In a resolution adopted 
at its Ahmedabad session, the Congress took strong excep- 
tion to the recommendations of the Commission about the 
abolition of second grade colleges, ban on their future affi- 
liation, the fixing of minimum rates of fees by the Syndi- 
cate, monopoly of legal instruction by central law colleges, 
the licensing of secondary education by making schools de- 
pendent upon recognition by the Director of Public Ins- 
truction, and officialisation of the Senates and the Syndi- 
cates and reducing the universities to the status of Gov- 
ernment departments. The Congress adopted a similar 
resolution in 1903 on the Universities Bill stating that the 
Bill, if passed into law, would have “the effect of restricting 
the area of education and completely destroying the in- 
dependence of the Universities.”'^ 

In his presidential address Surendranath said that the 
recommendations of the Education Commission were cal- 
culated to reverse the spirit of the Education Despatch of 
1854, which was wider spread of education, and of the 
1882 Education Commission's report, which was to 
encourage private efforts in the field of education. The 
proposed reforms were intended to bring about efficiency 
in the sphere of education. But, according to Surendra- 
nath, educational efficiency was best secured by improv- 
ing the efficiency of the teacher. Once the status of the 
teacher was raised, his calling elevated and dignified, and 
men were drawn to the teaching profession who looked 
upon it as self-dedication to a sacred, heaven-appointed 
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task, “YOU will not need Commissions and Committees, 
Reports and Regulations, to secure the efllcienc5' of our 
Universities and the advancement of learning”.'^ ‘‘The 
names of great teachers", he went on to say, “form land- 
marks in the educational history' of this country. They 
have done more for the cause of education than all the 
Resolutions, all the Regulations, all the fine maxims and 
even ail the pious aspirations which have emanated from 
responsible authority"."® This was eloquent enou^ con- 
demnation of the Government’s educational policy. 

The apologists of Lord Curzon have pointed out that 
the Viceroy's spectacular debut into the field of educational 
reform was justified by the realities of the situation. Edu- 
cation, they contend, had fallen into disarray and had be- 
come mecharucal and peixerted. Politicians, it v;as alleged, 
had infiltrated into the university bodies. It has been 
contended on the other hand that when a rapid expansion 
of education was a pressing necessity, private effort had 
to play a significant role. If in the process, some slack- 
ness crept into educational administration, this w'as no 
argument against private initiative in the field. To natio- 
nalist India Lord Curzon's educational policy seemed to 
be a calculated effort to control political resurgence by 
controlling education which supplied the motive force 
behind it. The policy savoured of official suspicion of 
education and of educated India. It was particularly 
harsh on the spread of legal education. The legal pro- 
fession, it may be noted, was the nursciy' of political 
leadership. 

Surendranath concluded his address with a grand 
peroration on the Congress and its mission, its achieve- 
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raents and failures, its constitutional struggle for liberty, 
•and expression of his unflinching faith that the Congress 
vjvould ultimately achieve its goal. “For myself, I believe", 
he said, “the Cbngress has a divine mission". Doubtless, 
there had been delays, disappointments and trials. The 
cause of progress had met with temporary set-backs. For 
the moment the Congress had been worsted. “The forces 
of reaction are now in the ascendant". “But we Congre.ss- 
men never confess to a defeat". 

The presidential address was fuU of scathing criticism 
of the Government policies, administrative, educational 
and economic. There was no effort in it to extenuate or 
minimize. It was a straightforward attack which no Go- 
vernment would relish. The speech, however, also bore the 
unmistakable evidence of the libe^'al Congress leaders’ 
-loyal adherance to the Empire, their almost obsessive faith 
that, conscious of their own glorious traditions, the 
Englishmen themselves would help India attain her goal. 
He said : “It is England which has created in us those 
poliucal aspirations the fruition of which we now claim 
. . . Englishmen must accept the consequences of their own 
policy — they must cheerfully face the results which are the 
outcome of their own beneficent administration. . .we have 
no higher aspiration than that we should be admitted into 
the great confederacy of self-governing states of which Eng- 
land is the august mother".*^ This was an outspoken enun- 
ciation of liberal faith which eventually proved a battle- 
ground for the old nationalism and the new and led to an 
^irreparable breach between the two. 

With the passing of the Universities Act, Surendranath 
made over his proprietary right over the Ripon College to 
a body of trustees. He was now free to go about collecl- 
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mg funds for a building for the same. He was able 1 
secure substantial government help through the goc 
ofTices of the liberal-minded Lieutenant-Governors, S 
Edward Baker and Sir William Duke, who supporfe 
the cause of education. Surendranath had to bid goo( 
bye to educational work later in life, and this he did wil 
a good deal of regret. Throughout his autobiograpl 
there are warm and wistful references to his career as a 
educationist. He remembers that he was accused of diffu 
mg political ideas among the students. But he claims th; 
he disseminated only the right kind of political idea 
Throughout his life he had preached patriotism couple 
with orderly constitutional progress. If, however, studen 
had come later to believe in other methods, the seeds i 
revolutionary' principles, he feels, were rooted in the eo 
nomic and political conditions of the day, and to no sms 
extent in the reactionary policies pursued by the rulers then 
selves. Against such a development he had also been gi’ 
ing frequent warnings. 

Under the new Universities Act he became a membi 
of the Senate of the Calcutta University. Previous to th; 
a modified election to the Senate was allowed, but tl 
candidature was confined only to those who had graduate 
in or before 1867. Why that particular date-line was s 
was mystifying. According to one interpretation, its pu 
pose was to exclude Surendranath whose year of gradu; 
tion was 1868. 

In 1901 he ceased to be a member of die Bengal Lcgi 
lative Council but stood for the Imperial Legislati’ 
Council. His rival was the then Maharaja of Datbhang 
There was a tie between them — each counting five vote 
and the matter went up to the Government of India. Tl 
Government under Lord Curzon did nothing about 
within two months of the polling, as itwas required to c 
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under the regulations, but ordered a re-election onJv after 
^ three months had lapsed, when Sure.ndranath had ceased to 
Che a member of the Bengal Council and could not record 
his Own vote in his favour. 
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entire Chitagong Division and two districts of the Dacca 
Division added to the proposed new province of East 
Bengal and Assam, to be made a Lieutenant-Governor’s 
•province. To add insult to injury, it was announced that 
the new province was also to include six districts of 
North Bengal. The official explanation was that Bengal 
was too big a charge for a single Lieutenant-Governor and 
that the proposed changes were in the interest of adminis- 
trative efficiency of which Lord Curzon was a great votary. 
To nationalist Bengal, the announcement came as a stun- 
ning blow aimed at breaking the back of the Bengali people 
and eventually of the spirit of renaissance which, origi- 
nating from Bengal, was sweeping the rest of the country. 
It was again a master strategy of divide and rule, seeking 
to set off the predominantly Muslim province of East 
.Bengal and Assam against die predominantly Hindu pro- 
AJ'ince of Bengal. 

In its mysterious way of working, history often brings 
out unexpected good through an apparent evil, and this 
happened in the ease of the Partition. Bengal was stirred 
to its ver)' depths. All sections of the people including 
Muslims expressed their indignant opposition to the split- 
ting up of their homeland. Between December 1903 and 
October 1905 there were more than 2,000 public meetings 
attended by gatherings ranging between 500 and 50,000. 
A Calcutta meeting held in March 1905 openly censured 
the Viceroy. Sensing the feeling among the people, the 
Government started conciliating public opinion. A series 
of conferences was held at the Belvedere under the presi- 
__j^e1it.ship of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Andrew Fraser, 
to which the leaders of East Bengal were invited. Lord 
Curzon himself went out to East Bengal and canvassed sup- 
port for his scheme, particularly among die Muslims. He 
was partlj’’ successful. Tlie hope of Muslim ascendancy in the 
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new province which the Viceroy held forth as a tempting 
bait induced certain sections of the Muslims gradually to 
secede from the anti-Partition movement. But there werct 
others among them who remained unreconciled. Hundreds) 
of memorials were submitted to the Government of India 
as well as to the Secretary of State. One of them con- 
tained 70,000 signatures of Hindus as well as Muslims 
from East Bengal. 

Having failed to persuade the leaders, the Government 
now adopted a policy of the strictest secrecy. For a time 
there was such a lull in regard to the matter that the 
scheme seemed to have been as good as abandoned. - All 
of a sudden, however, on July 20, 1905, the announce- 
ment of the' Partition fell like a bombshell upon a be- 
wildered public who felt insulted, tricked and betrayed. 
On October 16, 1905,' the Partition became a fait accompli 
and on November 18, Lord Curzon left the shores pfJ* 
India. 

The shady tactics of secrecy through which the Gov- 
ernment sought to circumvent public opposition were thus 
commented upon in Surendranath’s Bengalee : 'The 
authorities deliberated in secret,' consulted in secret and 
decided in secret without the smallest reference to the 
millions of people whose interests would be vitally aflcct- 
cd by the proposals. Never was there a more outrageous 
contempt of public opinion than what has, been shown by 
Lord Curzon and Sir Andrew Fraser -in these proceedings. 
But let not the Government lay the flattering unction to its 
soul that the country will acquiesce in these monstrous 
proceedings without a strenuous and persistent strugNc 

The Partit ion decision evoked the widest possible pub- 
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lie disapprobation and indignation. Even Anglo-Indiar 
newspapers like the Statesman and the Englishman con- 
demned it. The atmosphere was one of acute discontent 
"^nd great tension. It was felt that something more tangible 
than mere holding of public meetings, passing resolution; 
and submitting petitions was now needed. It was in such 
an atmosphere that the idea of the boycoi of British good' 
came before the public and had an immediate electrifyinr 
effect— in Calcutta as well as in the districts. Who exact- 
ly was the originator of the idea is difficult to say witi 
exactitude. Surendranath thinks that several people 
might have mooted it simultaneously. According to others 
it was Krishnakumar Mitra, an eminent patriotic w\)rkci 
of Bengal and Editor of the Bengali weekly Sanjeebaiu 
who suggested in the columns of his paper the boycott o 

\ British goods as the most fitting reply to the dismewber 
meni of the province.'® The purpose of Mitra was t< 
draw official attention to the gross injustice, to stop th 
enormous imports of British goods into the country am 
at the same time to stimulate Indian industrial growth. 

The boycott and Swadeshi movement was formal! 
ushered in at a public protest meeting held at the Towi 
Hall in Calcutta on August 7, 1905. The resolution vva 
moved by Narcndranath Sen, the famous editor of th 
Indian Mirror, and supported by Surendranath. It syn 
chronised with the prevailing national temper in the indu? 
trial field. India’s industrial helplessness and the dyin 
out of her ancient and honourable trades had already be 
come painfully palpable to the Congress leaders. The Cor 
__^grcss had already initiated the practice of holding indus 
trial exhibitions along with its annual sessions with a viei 
to giving a boost to Indian industries. Surendranath ha 
always played an important part in rousing an industri: 

''•> Hi'-iory of Itulian Association and Indian Kational Evolutio 
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consciousness through the Congress platforms. Already 
in several meetings held in the districts of Bengal people 
had expressed their determination to boycott British good?' 
and adopt Swadeshi. 

On the eve of the momentous meeting of August 7. 
the Bengalee in an editorial said; "As we had predicted 
so it has come to pass. Our countrymen have commenc- 
ed a vigorous agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It 
may lead to nothing, the blow may not be averted; but 
the moral gain will be immense.. . we are resolved to cen- 
\ert a catastrophe into a moral victory of the first maOTi- 
tude. . . .After the Town Hall meeting the Bengalee 
wrote thus: "We only wish Lord Curzon and Sir Andrew 
Fraser were present to witness the sorrow and indignation 
which the Partition of Bengal has evoked throughout the 
province. . .h is evident that we are entering upon a new , 
phase of agitation, ^^'e have prayed and protested in count--' 
less meetings, but the Government will not listen to tts. In 
view of the contempuous treatment of public opinion by the 
Indian Government, we have been forced to inaugurate a 
policy' of passive resistance. - . Bengal is in mourning.”®' 
These editorial comments show Surendranath as a fiery 
patriot who did not hesitate, when occasion arose, to take 
to the path of passive resistance. A boycott movement of 
the kind initiated in the wake of the Partition bad nev'er 
been attempted before; it was a pioneering, and hi a sense 
revolutionary, concept And Surendranath became a rally- 
ing point of afilicted Bengal's eloquent protest. If the 
Chinese could successfully boycott American goods, why 
could not the Indians do so in the case of British goods?^. 
The movement anticipated the far greater mass movement 
later under Gandhij'. 


"TBe Tovin Hall Moctinn" Editorial, .August 4, 1905 
"Tha Town Hal! Meeting". Editorial. .-August 10. 1905 
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The resolution at the August 7 meeting read thus: 
"This meeting folly sympathises with the resolutions 
adopted at many meetings held in the mofossil to 
abstain from the purchase of British manufactures so 
long as the Partition Resolution is not withdrawn, as 
a protest against the indifference of the British public 
in regard to Indian affairs and the consequent disre- 
gard of Indian public opinion by the present Govern- 
ment.” 

The boycott v/as thus intended to be a temporary 
affair: it was to last only till the Partition Resolution was 
in force. The sponsors including Surendranath were 
anrious that the movement did not put on a racial over- 
tone and in particular did not antagonise India’s sincere 
friends among Englishmen. 

With the ushering in of the movement, Surendranath 
"devoted himself indefatigably to the cause so dear to 
him, went on addressing meeting after meeting and exhort- 
ing the people, the students and the youth in particular, 
to tal:e up passionately the cause of swadeshi. Indeed, the 
movement once again became “an over-mastering passion” 
of his life and claimed from him a complete dedication to 
the cause. The enthusiasm of the youth had risen to the 
hiahest pitch. They hawked swadeshi goods, pictetted 
shops dealing in foreign goods and connselled their coun- 
tT'.Tnen on the Cannes of swadeshi . Many of them gave up 
their studies, especially those in Government institutions. 
.A.t home, the women took to sr/;cdeshi even more enthusias- 
^ticaHv. Even children were deeply touched. Surendranath 
tells the stor\- of a Eve year-old grand-daughter of his who 
refused to accept from a relative the presentation of a 
pair of foreign shoes. He also tells the storj' (heard 
from cc eminent doctor of those days) how a little girl 
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patient of his cried out in her delirium that she would not 
take any foreign medicine. 

The movement was many-sided, touching the three 
principal aspects of life, economic, educational and politi-/ 
cal. On the economic side, it led to a significant industrial 
resurgence in Bengal and elsewhere- in the country. In the 
educational sphere, the boycott resulted in the formation of 
the National Council of Education with which SurendranaUi 
was closely associated. It was, as Surendranath himself 
says, synchronous with the national awakening itself which 
had come in the wake of the Indian National Congress. It 
touched with a new creative energy every principal aspect 
of Bengal’s life, including the culture. Rabindranath Tagore 
was an impassioned bard of the new national spirit. 

October 16, 1905, the fateful day on which the Parti- 
tion took effect, was observed all over Bengal as a day ^ 
of national mourning. On that day the people in their-^ 
thousands observed fast, did penance and tied round each 
other’s wrist red bands (rakbi) symbolising unbreakable 
brotherly unity. In the afternoon of the same day, on 
Surendranath’s suggestion, the foundation-stone was laid 
of the Federation Hall which, in the event of the Partition 
not being undone, would remain a symbol of united Ben- 
gal. To preside over the function, the ailing leader, Ananda- 
mohan Bose, was brought in an invalid’s chair. Later, at 
another public meeting, a national fund was raised at the 
initiative of Surendranath with a view to helping the 
weavers. Surendranath accompanied by his colleagues 
went on untiringly addressing meeting after meeting; at 
many of these the admirers touched his feet and at "many 
agam he had to be rescued with difficulty from the rush 
and stampede of the admiring crowd. Surendranath was, 
as it were, a living symbol of the newly awakened swadeshi 
spirit. 
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Taking alarm at the unprecedented mass upheaval, the 
I Government let loose its engine of repression upon the 
people. But it helped only to strengthen the movement. 
The Government issued circulars urging the school and 
college authorities to prevent the students from taking part 
in boycott and picketting or otherwise participating in the 
movement, in default of which they were threatened with 
various penalties. Among the many restrictive circulars 
was on© issued by the new Government of East Bengal, 
declaring illegal the public shouting of Bancle Mataram. 
Some all-knowing British official had, in his supreme 
wisdom, discovered that the simple, innoeent patriotic 
hymn of Bankim was an invocation to Goddess Kali for 
wreaking vengeance! But bureaucratic prohibition could 
not suppress the song; it only helped it attain the status 
k.of a national anthem even before the attainment of inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile, however, the Partition became a 
“settled fact” at least for the time being, as repeatedly 
emphasised by the Government. How it came to be 
“unsettled” later is a subsequent story. 

Tliough a provincial affair, the Partition of Bengal 
became a national issue and evoked sympathetic response 
all over India. The Congress generally did not concern 
itself with provincial questions. But the Partition was 
regarded as a national question of grave significance. 
Could not the fate of Bengal overtake any other province? 
“Thus the Parsi, the Maratha, the Madrasi, the Sindhi and 
the Punjabi rose as one man with the Bengali to undo the 
^settled fact".®- “The cause of Bengal was made India's 
cause”.®" As early as in 1903, when the Partition pro- 
posals had just been mooted, and later in 1904, when they 
were before the public, the Congress adopted resolutions 

Indian National Erolnlion 
'■ ■■ History of the Cont’rcss, Dr. Sitararaayya 
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Strongly opposing them. Presiding over the Varanasi 
session of the Congress in 1905, Gokhale said : ‘"The 
tremendous upheaval of popular feeling which has taken y 
place in Bengal in consequence of the Partition will cons- 
titute a landmark in the histoiy of our national pro- 
gress, . . the public life of this countiy has received an 
accession of strength of great importance and for this 
all India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Bengal”.®* Move- 
ing the resolution against the Partition of Bengal at the 
Congress, Surendranath declared that the agitation should 
never stop until the Partition was annulled. Gokhale fully 
justified boycott as a political weapon to be used in the 
last resort and lent his eloquent support to swadesbi. 
Tlie Congress adopted the resolution against the Partition 
and condemned the repressive measures of the Government. 

At the Calcutta session of the Congress the following--- 
year resolutions were again adopted against the Partition, 
declaring the boycott movement as legitimate and giving 
cordial support to the snadeshi movement. The Partition 
resolution was moved by a Muslim, Nawab Khaja AtikuUa 
of Dacca, who pleaded for joint Hindu-Muslim protest 
against it. Seconding the resolution in a passionate 
speech Surendranath said : “Wait we must; what else can 
ue do? Waiting upon the will of our rulers has been 
our lot. . . we shall certainly wait but not in meek sub- 
mission to the wiU of our rulers as the decree of an in- 
exorable fate, but with the firm resolve to overcome that 
fate and work out our salvation".®^ At the next Congress 
session at hfadras in 1908, once again similar resolutions 
on the Partitioa and the swadeshi movement were adopted. 
Bengal s problem thus became the problem of all India. 

^ Hoh- India Wrous’nt lor Freedom 

« Ibid 
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It was not easy for the early liberals of the Congress 
to accept the idea of boycott because of the supposed 
spirit of racial exclusiveness associated with it. They 
accepted it as a legitimate weapon in the last resort and 
justified its application only so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned under tire prevailing circumstances. Swadeshi, 
being a less embarrassing idea, was more welcome to them 
than bojTott. 

Meanwhile came an incident which added considera- 
bly to the prevailing tension and indeed to the acuteness 
of the situation. The Bengal Provincial Conference \\as 
due to be held in April 1906 at Barisal, one of the East 
Bengal districts affected by the Partition. The shouting of 
Bande Mataram had already been forbidden on the streets 
of Barisal in common witli other East Bengal towns. 
Surendranath and his fellow delegates came to know on 
their arrival at Barisal that the authorities had forced the 
local leaders, sponsors of the conference, to give an under- 
taking that Bande Mataram would not be shouted while 
welcoming the delegates. This was revolting to Surendra- 
natli and his colleagues and particularly to the 
younger sections of the delegates. However, by a com- 
promise it was decided that there .should be no bar to 
shouting Bande Mataram on all other occasions except 
while welcoming the delegates. 

The procession of delegates, all agog with swadeshi 
excitement, started with Surendranath, Motilal Ghosh, 
editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, and Bhupendranath 
Basil in the front line. They were asked to proceed in a 
most peaceful and unprovocativc manner. For a time, 
the procession proceeded unmolc.stcd. But the moment 
the yoimger delegates joined the procession, the police 
attack began, even though they had not till then uttered 
the cry of Bande Mataram. Tlic police lathis fell heavily 
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on them, indiscriminate and pellmell. and blood was shed 
for the sake of the motherland. It was a wanton assault 
on a peaceful assembly without any provocation whatso- 
ever. But repression strengthened determination. At / 
ever}' stroke of the police lathi the processionists lustily 
shouted Baiide Mataram and faced the assault twth the 
imperturable calm of seasoned passive resisters. Coming 
b\ the Police Superintendent, Kemp. Surendranath asked 
him why he was beating the processionists and said : ‘‘If 
they have done anything I am the peRon to be punished. 

I am responsible. Arrest me if you like". He was 
arrested. When others came forward to offer themselves 
for arrest. Kemp said that his instructions w'ere “to arrest 
Mr. Banerjea alone". 

Surendranath was taken to the room of the Magistrate, 
Mr. Emerson. As he was going to take his seat on a 
chair, the Magistrate rudely objected to a prisoner taking'^ 
his seat before him. Surendranath replied that he had 
not come to be insulted by the Magistrate and that he ex- 
pected to be treated with courtesy and consideration. At 
this Surendranath was asked to apologise, which he refus- 
ed to do. The angry Magistrate at once charged him 
v.’iih contempt of court and fined him Rs. 200 and sub- 
sequently the same sum again for the police case for 
breaking the law. The fines having been paid. Surendra- 
nath was free to come back to the conference. 

The conference pandal was in a state of wild excite- 
ment because of the ruthless assault on the procession. 
Not being sat:sfied with beating the processionists, the 
police had caught hold of a young man named Chittaran-' 
jan Guha Thakurta and after giving him a merciless beat- 
ing. had thrown him into a tank full of water. The con- 
ference ended by adopting a resolution condemnine the 
repressive policy of the East Bengal Government. 
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Next day, as the conference was going on, the polict 
came and told its President, Abdul Rasul, that the confer- 
ence was prohibited by a Government order. Despite bittci 
indignation at the vTongfuI order, the delegates ultimately 
decided to submit to the bureaucratic fiat. A literary con- 
ference. to attend v,hich poet Rabindranath Tagore had 
come do^sTi from Calcutta, was also abandoned. Through- 
out these exciting times and events the people showed a 
remarkable sense of discipline and restraint. It Vv'as a 
unique experiment in passive resistance. 

The police beating of peaceful processionists and the 
forcible dispersal of the conference were the climax of the 
policy of repression of the new Government of East Bengal 
under Sir Bampfyide Fuller. TSTiat was worse, communal 
poison was being sedulously spread. There was dehTerate 
oppression of honoured members of the Hindu community 
by the military' police. Occupying the august position of a 
Governor, Sir Bampfyide cut an ugly joke saying that, of his 
tv o wives, the Hindu and the Mohammadan. the latter was 
his favourite. 

On the following day Surendranath attended an anti- 
Partition meeting a few miles away in the interior of Bari- 
sal. without interference by the police party which arrived 
there too late for the meeting. After that he left for Cal- 
cutta. .-kt every station where the steamer or the train 
touched, there were wild and animated scenes of crowds 
thronging to catch a glimpse of Surendranath. For days 
together he had no rest or sleep; his voice had become 
hoarse with incessant public speaking. At all these meet- 
inp he administered the svradeshi vow, which he himself 
had devised earlier, embodying the people's determination to 
patronize indigenous articles and to abstain from using 
foreign goods. On arrival in Calcutta, he once again 
addressed a public meet'mg amidst tremendous enthusiasm 
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urging the people to carry on the anti-Partition agitation 
with firm determination. Surendranath says: “There are 
always moments in the lives of men that are worth living 
for. For me this was one of such moments”.®® This was 
the crowning consummation of his political career. 


A Na'ion in Making 



Chapter XV 




RISE OF EXTREMISM 

As the storm of the anti-Partition movement went on 
raging, grave and disquieting symptoms of popular restive- 
ness started making their appearance. The revolutionary cult 
had its powerful sway upon the mind of young Bengal. The 
weekly Jugaiuar was preaching the cult of revolution. Bande 
Mataram, first edited by Bipinchandra Pal and then by 
Aurobindo Ghosh, preached extremism and absolute auto- 
nomy. Satidfrya, the Bengali daily of Bramhabandhav 
Upadhyaya, spoke in strong terms. The Government let 
loose its machinery of repression at full speed. The 
extremist papers were penalised, eminent s^vadeshi leaders 
were deported without trial under the obsolete Reguladon III 
of 1818. Even Surendranath mi^t have been deported 
had it not been for the last-moment intervention of Sir 
Edward Baker, who had by then become the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and who knew Surendranath well. In 
1908 the Muzaffarpur bomb outrage took place, leading to 
the execution of Khudiram Bose and the sejf-immolation of 
PrafuKa Chaki. It was follow'ed by the discovery of the 
Muraripukur conspiracy and trial. The mood and temper 
of the times are typified in an incident Surendranath descri- 
bes in his autobiography. One evening, a few months 
after the Barisal Conference, two young men sougiit a 
private interview with him at his Barrackpore residence and 
asked his advice about their plan of shooting Sir Bampfjidc 
Fuller, Lieutenant-Governor of East Bengal. They wanted 
to take revenge as the soldiers stationed at Banaripara in 
Barisal had been committing outrage upon some of the 
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womenfolk. It was with diSculty that Surendranath could 
dissuade them from the dangerous course. 

Though a beUever in evolutionars' progress. Surendra- 
nath had fully realized that recent events had shaken the ' 
faith of the youth in constitutional methods and driven them 
to the desperate path of violence and bloodshed. Though 
strongly opposed to such methods, he blames them upon 
the blunders committed b\- the authorities, their measures of 
repression in particular. He makes no secret of his con- 
viction that “the Partition of Bengal and the policy that 
followed it were the root causes of the movement in our 
province though no doubt they are strengthened by 
economic conditions."** Intriguinaly enough, the new 
Secretar\- of State. Lord Morley. who was liberal enough to 
dislike the Partition, nevertheless accepted it as a ‘‘settled 
fact" and, despite his inherent dislike of repressive 
measures including deportation without trial, he could 
hardly prerail over the men on the spot. The policies thus 
went on unchanged. 

Meanwhile dissatisfaction with the Congress method 
of constitutional agitation was malting itself felt even 
among a section of Congressmen. They not only wanted 
a change in the technique of struggle but differed from 
the old school about the goal, about the basic political 
philosophr. The Partition had produced in them a strong 
anti-British reaction, in sharp contrast to the liberal Con- 
gress leaders' almost unshakable faith in the beneflts of 
British rule. Militant nationalism, which had alreadr' 
manifested itself with the advent of Tilak. now received 
a new stimulus. The breach between the old nationalism 
and the new became rvide &om this time onwards. ^liTiere- 
as the old school still stuck to its firm faith in British 
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professions and British liberalism, the new one had no such 
illusion and believed that freedom had to be attained 
^ by the people’s own strength. It believed that the British 
' rulers could never help India attain her goal and that tPe 
gifts of that rule, however priceless, could not make up for 
the fact of po’itical subjugation. The old nationalism 
found itself unequal to the new surging currents. From 
the Council halls and conference paiulah, the political venue 
was fast shifting to the masses. Politics was ceasing to be 
an intellectual exercise; it was coming to be the business 
of the common man. 

Tilak was present at Calcutta at the Shivaji festival of 
1906 and enthusiastically accepted the anti-Partilion 
programmes of boycott. Swadeshi and national education. 
He vigorously preached the idea of boycott, a strong 
i.^ political weapon with which the administration run by a 
handful of Europeans and a multitude of Indians could be 
paralysed. B. C. Pal would not accept Swaraj as a gift,, 
he would acquire it by his own hands. According to 
Aurobindo Ghosh, the religion of nationalism came from 
God. He preached passive resistance and self-help as the 
two effective political weapons. Side by side with the rise 
of extremism, the underground revolutionary movement went 
on gaining momentum in the country, in Bengal and the 
Punjab in particular. 

Surendranath was deep in the Partition movement; he 
was its undisputed leader, the moving spirit behind it. The 
new trend of extremism and the doctrine of defiance were. 
^ however, contrary to his life-long faith. A crucial stage 
had now been reached in his career. 

Things might as well have come to a head at the 
Calcutta Session of the Congress in 1906. The extremist 
section wanted to sponsor Tilak’s name for the Presidential 
chair, which was disfavoured by the elder statesmen. An 
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open, rupture was avoided only by persuading Dadabhai, 
then eightyone years of age, to come all the way from 
England to preside over the potentially stormy session. ' 
Bipin Chandra Pal and Tilak were leading the extremists’ / 
assault. The session, which was otherwise a successful one, 
betrayed sharp internal differences. Chintamani calls it a 
"most uproarious”, “almost rebellious”, session.'^' The 
psjxhological gulf had by now become too wide to be 
bridged. The first official use of the word Swaraj in 
Dadabhai’s presidential address, however, captured the 
ima^nation of the people and blunted, for the time being, 
the edge of extremist opposition but could not quell it in 
the end. The Swaraj of Dadabhai’s conception was, as 
he explained in his speech, an India under Indian control, 
a self-government more or less on colonial lines. But 
having no faith in the benefit or necessity of British con- 
nections, the extremists interpreted this in tlieir own light > 
only to be disillusioned eventually. Indeed the idea of 
Swaraj, even when the cry w'as being echoed and re-echoed 
on a thousand lips, remained somewhat vague and indeter- 
minate, The Congress as an organisation accepted the goal 
of “Puma Swaraj” or complete independence only at the 
Lahore Session in December 1929. 

A small incident tooL place at Midnapore in Bengal 
only about a month before the Surat Session of the Congress 
was held in December 1907. The District Political Confe- 
rence was being held there under the presidency of K. B. 
Dutt, a well-known leader of the district. Surendra- 
nath was present as an invited guest. As the President 
started speaking, he was repeatedly interrupted and efforts 
' were made to wreck the Conference. It W'as with difficulty 
that Surendranath, a most respected leader, succeeded in 
restoring order and resuming the business of the Confe- 
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rence. The disturbers of peace were strongly suspected to 
hav'e been persons connected with the anarchical movem^t. 

To Surendranath this incident came as a revelation. He 
summed up the situation thus : “The popular faith m 
constitutional methods was shaken; the young and ardent 
spirits writhing under disappointment but eager to serve their 
country were led into the dangerous path of 
violence unrestrained by the voice of their el ers . 
thoush basicaUy opposed to extremism in any tom, 
Surendranath primarily blamed the Government for 
situation, for creating conditions of heart-bre i 

illusionment and for its repressive pohcy, which to^eth. 
provided a fertile ground for extremism- 

What happened at Surat on a far bigger sc^ 
month later is well known. For Surendranath it w^ ^ 
first' major set-back of his political career. ^ 

^ and eloquent voice, which was usuaUy heard ^^m jhe 
Congress platfom with hushed, resp^tful sOencA 
to command the audience at Surat. rnnntrv 

tense atmosphere. Mrs. Besant says. e w o e 
w-as in a state of tumoil and exatement 
cleavage of the National Party into 
.. .had grown marked'’. The stom ^ 

form of a susgestion that Lala Lajpat m s ou , ^ , 

President in^ead of Rashbehari Ghosh, the 
candidate. Lala Lajpat Rai, of course, decMed the to . 
According to Surendranath, there was ^ ® oj 
favour of Tilak's election as President. 

Ghosh was proposed for 

there w'ere interruptions. As nrnoosal 

favourite of the Congress", stood up to jL^ity’ 

the noiSi interruptions grew to votoe 
The meeting had to be adjourned. 

A Nation in Making 
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Surendranath was allowed to complete his unfinished speech, 
but trouble again arose over Tilak's intended amendment 
which was ruled out of order by the President. Boisterous 
scenes broke out. A shoe striking Surendranath on the 
cheek went off to hit Pherozeshah Mehta both of them 
had to be escorted out of the pandal. The Congress session 
had to be adjourned sine die. Immediate!}' after this the 
Bengal delegates met and passed a vote of confidence in 
Surendranath. As regards the all-India delegates, they call- 
ed a convention the following day. under the signatures, 
among others, of Surendranath himself, which was attendea 
by a majority of 900 out of 1600 delegates. It was this 
convention that defined the Congress objective as the attain- 
ment of self-government on colonial lines and within the 
empire, and also framed a constitution for the Congress. 
Thus was completed the division of the Congress into two 
sec.ions. the Moderates and the Extremists. 

In the middle of 1908 TUak was sentenced to sLx years’ 
transportation. In Bengal a number of highly respected 
leaders like Ashwinikumar Datta and Krishnakumar Mitra 
were deported under Regulation III of 1818, even though 
they had been scrupulously following the constitutional path 
of agitation and had submitted to police violence peace- 
fully and without demur. Revolutionaiy activity and 
repression went hand in hand to create an unprecedented 
situation in the country. A radical politician. Lord Morley 
is supposed to have been basically averse to a policy of 
repression. But his writ did not seem to run with the 
Government of India thousands of miles away — ^the reason 
why in India's constitutional evolution the position of the 
Secretary of State has often been criticized as anomalous, 
even unnecessary. Surendranath also said that the Secre- 
tary of State's powers should have been transferred to the 
Government of India under popular safeguard.'. 
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In 1908 constitutional reforms proposals, knowm as the 
Morley-Minto Scheme, were announced. Among the 
important features of the scheme were the appointment of 
an Indian member to the Viceroy's Executive Council, and 
also to the Provincial Executive Councils as well as to the 
India Council In London, and the power given to non- 
official members to move ■ resolutions on public questions 
and to criticise the Government's policies. In view of the 
official majority in the Councils, however, no effective 
control was to be exercised by Indians. 


Chapter XVI 

MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 


The Madras Session of the Congress (1908) put on 
record “the deep and general” satisfaction v-ith which the 
Reforms proposals had been received and appreciated 
“the liberal instalment of Reforms” in the shape of the 
proposed enlargement of the Legislative Councils, appoint- 
ment of Indian members to the Executive Councils and 
other aspects. It expressed the hope, however, that the 
details would be worked out in a liberal spirit. 

Moving the resolution Surendranath said that the daj’S 
when the Indians. had asked for a little expansion of the 
Le^slative Councils had gone, that there was a widespread 
feeling in Bengal about the uselessness of constitutional 
agitation, that the Partition had not till then been annulled; 
but he “still clung to constitutional means”. Why? 
Because he felt that under the Reforms, it would be 
possible to do something at least, however small it might 
be. He cited an instance. In Bengal nine respectable 
citizens had been deported without an opportunity for 
self-defence or explanation having been ^ven to them. 
Under the proposed Reforms, it would at least be possible 
to challenge such actions of the Government in the Council. 
But he cautioned that it was the rules framed under the 
scheme which could make or mar it. 

In 1909 a gloomier Congress met at Lahore and ex- ' 
pressed partial disappointment over the regulations framed 
under the Reforms Scheme — ^regulations which marred 
the fine spirit animating the Reforms proposal. W^faat 
disappointed the Congress most was the introduction of the 
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principle of communal electorates and the gross and un- 
disguised weightage in favour of the Muslims. 

The Congress resolution on the subject strongly criti- 
cised “the unjust, invidious and humiliating distinctions 
between Muslim and non-Muslim subjects of his Majesty”. 
Moving the resolution. Surendranath regretted that the 
rules and regulations framed under the India Councils 
Act of 1909 had practically wrecked the Reforms Scheme as 
originally conceived and added : “Who wrecked the scheme? 
Who converted that promising experiment into a dismal 
failure ? The responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
bureaucracy. It the bureaucracy having its revenge 
upon us for the part we have played in securing these 
concession"?**” He strongly disapproved of the crea- 
tion of separate electorates, criticised tire restrictions on 
eligibility and exposed the fine fiction of non-official 
majority. In his reminiscences he has described the 
Reforms as “a small advance”. “Nobody in India was 
under the delusion that they meant veri’ much”. 

All through the pioneers of the Congress movement 
had been trying to build up a united Indian nationality 
without any distinction bctw'cen one community and another. 
It was they who laid the foundation of what was destined 
later to become a secular state. Naturally they were greatly 
disappointed when separatism was sought to be implanted 
in the country''s nascent constitution. 

Surendranath shared this faith in a united Indian 
nationality. Right from the beginning of his career he 
had been stressing the community of interests betw'cen the 
Muslims and the Hindus. A few' months before the birth 
of the Congress in 1885, the Bengalee in an editorial 
article wrote thus ; "It is with pleasure w'c notice that the 
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Government of India has directed its attention to the 
question of the advancement of our Mohommedan fellow- 
countr\men. We have always held — and we have as yet 
seen no reason to modif}' our opinion — that the advance- 
ment of India means not merely the advancement of the 
Hmdus or of the Mohomedans but the advancement of both 
these communities in knowledge, in culture and in those 
higher qualities which contribute to national greatness" 
Praising the Mughal rule as just and benevolent on the 
whole, the article pleaded for forgetting whatever bitterness 
had been generated between the two co mm unities at a later 
pha'^e of the same. In 1896. he regretted in the columns 
of the Bengalee the National Mohomedan Association's 
decision not to take part in the National Conaress delibera- 
tions. 

Througliout his autobiography there are regretful refer- 
ences to Hindu-Muslim disunits’ and to the introduction of 
communal electorates in India’ in 1909. Muslim commu- 
nalism. as it is well-known, raised its head early in the last 
century with encouragement from tlie British nilers. The 
Muslims under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed's Patriotic 
Association were holding aloof from the Congress which 
was being represented as the Hindu Congress. According 
to Surendranath. communal disharmonv was accentuated by 
the Partition of Bengal. 

The new Councils came into e.xistencc in 1910. At the 
\eiy first meeting the Viceroy announced that it had been 
decided to release all Regulation Ilf prisoners who were 
not associated with any' revolutionary' movement. 

Under the new regulations, a dismissed government 
sen ant was disqualified from seeking election to the Legis- 
lati\e Council. Sir Edward Baker, Lieutenant-Governor of 

jggj ' Mohomedan Ad\ancen5enf, the Bengalee. July 25, 
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Bengal and a personal friend of Surendranath. removed 
Surendranath’s disqualification for Council entry, in exercise 
of his powers as head of the Government. This indeed was 
an indirect invitation to Surendranath, and that from a 
friend, to enter the Council and make the Reforms a suc- 
cess. On the personal plane it was difficult for Surendra- 
nath to decline the invitation; but on the political plane he 
was morally bound to do so. His cry was Tfands off 
till the Partition is modified’. How could he himself enter 
the Council while Bengal's wound remained unhealed? 
Would not the people of East Bengal, who had boycotted the 
newly formed Council in that Province, feel utterly frus- 
trated? Besides, many of Surendranath's moderate col- 
leagues had suffered similar disqualification because of the 
same restrictions inherent in the Reforms. How could he 
leave them behind and go ahead all alone to contest a Coun- 
''cil seat? He politely declined Sir Edward’s invitation and 
thus became one of the countr\''s earliest initiators of the 
policy of Council-boycott, a policy later enthusiastically ad- 
opted by the Congress under a new leadership. 



Chapter XVII 

SETTLED FACT UNSETTLED 



Meanwhile Surendranath had a novel experience. He 
was invited to attend the Imperial Press Conference to be 
held in London in June 1909. The purpose of the Con- 
ference w’as to give an opportunity to the journalists of the 
Empire to express their views on imperial as well as gene- 
ral issues. Surendranath was chosen as the sole representa- 
tive of the Indian press as distinguished from the Anglo- 
Indian press. It has been argued that, in the prevailing 
political conditions. Surendranath should not have accepted 
the invitation, since an Indian delegate was bound to be in ) 
a false and anomalous position. But the invitation itsclf^^-. 
Surendranath thought, was a recognition of the status ana 
importance acquired by the Indian press. Secondly, it gave 
him an opportunity to explain India’s point of view, parti- 
cularly regarding the Partition, before the journalists of the 
Empire. He was not ready to give up his fight for the 
annulment of the Partition, although the Government might 
have been claiming that it was a settled fact 

At the first day's sitting of the Conference a resolution 
was adopted regarding cheaper facilities for the telegraphic 
transmission of news. Surendranath supported it on the 
ground that cheaper cable rates would facilitate the dis- 
semination of Indian news in the British Press. 

The subject of discussion at the second day s Conference.-^' 
“the Press and the Empire” tended to become controversial. 
Lord Cromer, late Pro-Consul of Eg\*pL made a tactless 
insinuation against the Indian Press hinting that a link bet- 
ween the “wild" outpourings in the Indian Press and the 
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anarchical outrages in India could be established. He 
called upon the Indian delegate to say “uhether there is 
.Tn\ real connection between some of the unquestionably 
wild writing in a section of the vernacular press of India 
and the commission of those dastardly outrages w’hich have 
recentK shocked all classes in this country. . . adding that 
"some such connection could be established . . . Surendra- 
nath took up the challenge. Replying to Lord Cromer’s 
query with an emphatic ’No’, Surendranath said that he 
would not enter into unnecessary controversy but that he 
would ‘‘exercise the self-control of the East.”*' This state- 
ment was greeted with loud applause. Speaking in a very 
restrained and dignified but emphatic tone, he asserted that 
the Indian people had not misused the boon that the press 
was. Regarding anarchy he said: ‘‘Wc all deplore those 
anarchical incidents. My Indian colleagues and myself 
condemned them in our columns with the utmost emphasis 
that we could command. . . And without offence may I be 
permitted to say that anarchy is not of the East but of the 
^\■cst? It is a noxious growth which has been translated 
from the WcsC.-’^ It was a fitting reply to Lord Cromer. 
The speech was highly appreciated. 

On the fourth day of the Conference, Surendranath 
spoke on journalism and literature. Presiding over it. Lord 
Moricy delivered his famous speech comparing literature 
with journalism. 

In the course of the delegation's provincial tour, 
Siurendranath visited a number of places including Stratford- 
. on-A\ on. Oxford and Manchester. .At the last-named place 
Surendranath spoke at a luncheon, setting out in emphatic 
terms India's aspiration for self-government within the 
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Empire. The speech was verj- well received. A press de- 
legate sitting next to him said : “If there are 200 men 
like \ou in India. Mr. Banerjea. self-government ought to 
be granted tomorrow". Surendranath replied : “There are 
twice 200 men like me in India”.*'*’ The Maitchcs:er Courier, 
a journal not always friendly towards India, described the 
cfTect of his speech as almost electrical. 

Surendranath had been entrusted by the Indian Asso- 
ciation as its Honoraiy Secretary to create public opinion in 
England in favour of the modification of the Partition. The 
impression gathered by him during his tour was that no 
influential and discerning public man of England approsed 
of the Partition. Lord Courtney, a great friend of Lord 
Morley, and C. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
were among many who sympathised with the Indian point of 
view. Having finished his work in England in connection 
with the Press Conference — Surendranath now dex’oted 
himself whole-heartedly to the mission of impressing upon 
the British public the iniquity underlying the Partition. 
He addressed a number of gatherings where representative 
British public men were present and delivered speeches 
which w'ere highl}* appreciated for their power and persua- 
■sive eloquence. At a dinner organised in his honour by 
Indian residents, he spoke in the presence of Ramsay 
Macdonald, Sir Heniy Cotton and Mackamess. and left a 
deep impression on them. Later he spoke at Sir William 
Wedderbum's breakfast on the Partition and the deporta- 
tions. Wedderburn was a great friend of India. Sir Charles 
Dilke, Macdonald and Sir Heniy Cotton who had been in- 
vited also strongly denounced the deportations. Hume 
followed with his reminiscences. 

.About this time a very tragic incident took place, tragic 
•also for the cause Surendranath was seeking to promote. 


A x^ation in Making’ 
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On July 1. 1909. at a meeting of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation, Sir William Curzon-Wyllie, Political Aide-de-camp 
to the Secretar\’ of State for India, and Dr. Lalkaka, were 
shot dead by a young Indian student named Dhingra. The 
incident shocked the British public and created widespread 
indignation. In order to undo the mischievous effect of this 
incident. Surendranath in consultation with the leaders of 
the Indian student community immediately issued a letter 
under his signature to be published in all newspapers in 
Britain, disavowing and repudiating the crime. This was 
followed by a meeting where Surendranath spoke and chal- 
lenged the Prime Minister’s statement that Dhingra belonged 
to a wide net of conspiracy in India. The trial subsequently 
made it clear that Dhingra had acted on his own. 

Surendranath was alt the time pleading for a reconsi- 
deration of the cases of the leaders who had been deported 
without trial. He met Lord Morley in this connection but 
without success. The murder of Sir William seemed to have 
deepened British suspicion. 

At a Caxton Hall meeting, presided over by Sir Charles 
Dilke. Member of Parliament and an eminent public man, 
Surendranath tried to allay British misgivings by condemn- 
ing the murder of Sir William and Dr. Lalkaka. and then 
concentrated upon the two problems of self-government and 
Partition. The speech was remarkable for its force, res- 
traint and dignity. He declared the Morley-Minto scheme 
as utterly inadequate. “Far from the scheme being lavish’’, 
said he. "I still say that it does not come up to our ex- 
pectations in man\ matters which vitally concern the power 
of the purse".®'’' He refuted the official statement that 
the anti-Partition movement was on the w'ane and boldly 
asserted: “Lord Morley says the Partition is a settled fact. 
Then I say on behalf of my fellow countiymen that we dec- 
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Jine to accept it as a settled fact. We decline to accept what 
is admittedly a blunder. . . and a wrong to the sentiment of 
the people"’.-'' He made a scathing criticism of the police j 
raj. of repression and arbitrary deportations — and alK 
these, he did not forget to mention, under an administration 
presided over by a man of pronounced liberal views like 
Lord Morley. 

At the house of Mr. Stead, a friend of India. Surendra- 
nath was interviewed in the presence of a cosmopolitan 
gathering. Dramaticalh asked to utter a dying message to 
the British public as if he were under sentence of death and 
the headsman's a.xe was to fall in two minutes' time. 
Surendranath put forward the following demands: (1) 
Modify the Partition of Bengal: (2) Release the deported 
patriots and repeat the Act which annuls habeas corpus in 
Bengal; (3) Grant amnestj' to all the political prisoners; (4) 
Give the people of India control over their own taxes; and'' 
(5) Grant India a constitution on the Canadian model. 

Pressed to explain why he had asked for “modification” 
of the Partition instead of its repeal. Surendranath added : 
“I wish that repeal were possible, but I recognize that Lord 
Morley, having been challenged perhaps prematurely for an 
expression of opinion, took up a stand from which he can 
hardh now be asked to recede. I am a practical man: I 
ask for modification, not for repeal ". He conceded that in 
the proposed modification. Bihar might remain a separate 
province but the two wings of the Bengali-speakina people 
"unnaturally cleft in twain b> the sword of Lord Curzon” 
must be brought together. 

Surendranath's mission in England in 1909 was a 
resounding success. He made a profound impression on 
the British public. According to Mr. Stead, "none of the 
editors of the E mpire excelled him in eloquence, cnersy, 
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geniality and personal charm”.®® Modification o£ the 
Partition and self-government for India were the burdens 
of his speeches and interviews. He came back to India 
convinced that the Partition was not going to remain a settled 
fact, despite Lord Morlej’s contrary’ assertion, and that there 
A\as a strong and growing feeling in England that India was 
mature for some measure of self-government. Surendra- 
nath would not give up hope, he would “surrender not”. 
He says : "Patience and optimism arc supreme qualities in 
public life. That has been my experience, and I bequeath 
it. with loving concern, to my countiy-men”.®® 

In 1910 Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord Minto as 
\ficeroy. From his Foreign Office post he brought with him 
an open mind quite unlike the closed mind of the bureau- 
cracy in India. Thinking that it was necessary to acquaint 
the Viceroy with the public feeling on the Partition issue, 
Surendranath and his colleagues called a public meeting to 
be held at the Town Hall in Calcutta to consider the ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, Surendranath received an urgent invita- 
tion to see the new Viceroy. Lord Hardinge suggested that 
no public meeting was necessaiv'^ and that he w'ould con- 
sider the opinions of the leaders of Bengal through a memo- 
rial. Surendranath agreed and the proposed Towm Hall 
meeting w'as not held. A memorial drafted by Surendranath 
with the help of Ambikacharan Majumdar was confidentially 
circulated and signed by representative men in 18 out of 
25 districts of Bengal. It was submitted to the Viceroy 
about the end of June 1911. Some of the arguments in the 
memorial were accepted and mentioned in Government of 
India's Despatch of August 25. 1911. as valid reasons for 
the modification of the Partition. The Partition w'as modi- 
fied through an announcement made by King George V at 
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the Delhi Durbar on December 12. 1911. Apparently the 
memorial had produced a profound impression upon Lord , 
Hardinge who came to believe that, if peace was to be restor- ) 
ed in the two Bengals, the Partition, which the Bengalis con--^ 
sidcred unjust and a grievous wrong, must be modified. At 
the same time the announcement was made transferring the 
Capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 

There was a tremendous crowd of expectant visitors that 
day at the Bengalee office hoping for some good news from 
Delhi. But there was none till evening. Anxious expecta- 
tion was giving place to keen disappointment. Surendra- 
nath dictated an editorial e.xpressing deep dissatisfaction at 
the Partition not being modified but at the same time urging 
the people to continue the agitation. It was only after he 
had finished the article that he heard the news over the tele- 
phone that the Partition had been modified. jf 

The news spread instantaneously. Surendranath was 
literally mobbed, almost forcibly put in a carriage and 
brought to College Square where he found wild rejoicing in 
the darkness of the night. The struggle that had gone on 
unabated and undaunted for six years under his leadership, 
in the face of repression, had at last borne fruit It was a 
personal triumph for Surendranath, a triumph also for the 
technique of passive resistance so well conducted under his 
guidance. Surendranath regretted that the Partition had not 
been modified earlier; the revolutionary movement in Ben- 
gal would not in that case have assumed the shape it did. In 
his opinion, the Partition was very' much at the root of the 
movement. The modification came too late and too latCv 
were once again the words written on every line of British 
policy, he said. 


At this moment of his supreme triumph Surendranath 
lost his beloved wife. She died on December 23, 1911. 

The Partition having been modified. Surendranath’s self- 
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imposed ban on Council entry ended. In 1913 he was elec- 
j ted to both the Bengal and the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cils. His disqualification for the Bengal Council had already 
been removed by Sir Edward Baker, but that for the Impe- 
rial Council on ground of his dismissal from the Civil Ser- 
\ice, which had become ancient history by that time, still 
stood. Moreover his role as an agitator during the Partition 
days had prejudiced official attitude towards him. An en- 
quiry was started and old volumes of the Bengalee borrowed 
from the Imperial Library were put under scrutiny for dis- 
covering any traces of sedition in them. If he was good 
enough for the Bengal Council, how could he be otherwise 
for the Imperial Council ? But political prejudice worked in 
devious w'ays. In some official circles, of course, there w'as 
. an apprehension that his disqualification might trigger off a 
\fresh agitation. However, it ended well and Surendranath 
became a member of the Imperial Legislative Council in 
February 1913. Possibly it was the personal intervention 
of Lord Hardinge which had paved the way for him. 

Surendranath's legislative career was marked by a strong 
advocacy of the cause of the people, fearless but balanced 
criticism of the Government’s reactionary' policies and con- 
structive suggestions. One pf the first things he did in the 
Council was to move a resolution recommending the separa- 
tion of the judicial and executive functions in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. It was not a new suggestion. The 
question had already been before the public and the Con- 
gress was seized of the issue. Although the resolution was 
^ defeated by the official majority, it nevertheless made a deep 
impression upon the authorities and later formed the subject 
of a despatch from the Government of India to the Secre- 
tary' of State. 

The other matters with regard to which he moved resolu- 
tions were : the Press Act. education, expansion of local self- 
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government, the appointment of an advisory committee to 
deal with internees and the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
proposals It should be remembered, however, that the 
Morle>-Minto Councils were only advisory in character. The 
Go\ernment could easily ignore the non-official point of 
view, how'ever unanimous it was and however emphatic, the 
public opinion behind it. It was only on one or two minor 
matters that the Go\ernment occasionally yielded to non- 
official opinion. 

In March 1914. Surendranath moved a resolution re- 
commending elected presidents for district and local boards 
and the creation of a Local self-Govemment Board in each 
province. Despite Lord Ripon’s memorable resolution on 
the subject, the growth of the local bodies suffered badly 
from neglect and apathy. Very little of real power vested 
in the popular elements in these bodies. Surendranath's rc-^ 
solution was. of course, defeated but later the Government 
veered round to his point of view and sent a despatch on 
the subject to the Secretary of State on these lines. 

During the budget discussion for 1916-17. Surendranath 
in his speech pointed out that, while the excise revenue was 
going up. the drink and drug habit was growing in alarming 
proportions. He pleaded for equal treatment of Indians and 
Europeans for gun licences under the Arms Act and sup- 
ported measures for the amelioration of the condition of the 
depressed classes. Making a pointed reference to the re- 
markable industrial progress Japan had made, he put up 
a strong plea for the ij^ustrialisation of the country. 

^ Surci^ranath Jost -his seat in the Imperial Legislati\-Cv 
Coun^fph .IS^^ut again became'a member of that body in 
Febfua’^y.1‘9'1 S. An importanfachievement of Surendranath 
w^ tiie resolution he mo\cd in the said Council for the 
appointment of an .Advisory Committee, with adequate Indian 
representation on it. to deal with' the cases of internment 
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and deportation under the Defence of India Act. Regulation 
III of 1818 and similar other la\%s Following a debate, 
the resolution was accepted in substance by the Government 
and a Committee was appointed. Mr. Justice Beechcroft 
and Sir Nara\an Chandravarkar were appointed its mem- 
bers. This concession, possibly intended to coimteract tlie 
growing e.xtremist tendencies, had a mollifying effect upon 
public opinion. 

During the budget discussion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, Surendranath once referred to the Government’s 
despatch of August 25, 1911. which not only recommended 
the modification of Partition but also promised the boon of 
provincial autonomy and pressed for the financial indepen- 
dence of the provinces as a part of provincial autonomy. 
The then Finance Member. Sir William Meyer, called him 
“an impatient idealist". Surendranath retroted that he was 
van idealist no doubt but neither of the impatient nor of the 
impractical order and that many of his ideals had been, or 
were going to be, fulfilled. 


Chapter XVIII , 

RIONTFORD REPORT AND BREAK WITH THE ^ 
EXTREMISTS 

The First World War broke out in 1914 and brought 
about a great change in India’s political scene. Having lost 
his seat in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1916, Suren- 
dranath set himself earnestly the task of recruitment for war. 
He toured a large number of places and delivered more than 
thirty addresses urging people that self-government w'as 
meaningless without training for self-defence. His efforts 
proved very effective. Over 6,000 recruits mostly from 
among the respectable classes of Bengal were raised. He 
had also had the new experience of working for the first time 4 
in his life on the same platform with high government 
cials and receiving all the courtesies from them. 

England had declared that she had joined the war to 
defend the cause of liberty, justice and right in the world. 
India did not lag behind; she made England’s cause her own 
and willingly offered to share the burden. Even Tilak, who 
was released soon after the outbreak of war, lent his sup- 
port to war efforts. The British statesmen were full of ap- 
preciation for India's spontaneous gesture in this matter. With 
her gift of a hundred million pounds towards the war effort 
and help in many other ways, India showed a unique loyalty 
for which, however, the Defence of India Act, conferring 
on the Government drastic powers of detention and depor- 
tation without trial, was not the expected reward. Unre^;)^ 
warded loyalty bred dissatisfaction. 

The political history' of this period does not caU for 
detailed mention here. Mrs. Besant's entry into politics 
in 1913, the re-emergence of Tilak and the Home Rule 
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League movement were the landmarks of contemporarj' his- 
tory. Mrs. Besant's effort at bringing about a Moderate- 
.-Exlremist rapproachement partially succeeded and resulted in 
the united session of the Congress in 1916. Equally signi- 
ficant was the Congress-Muslim League concord originating 
at Karachi in 1913 and fructifying in the Lucknow Pact of 
1916. Indian politics was in a transitional stage. The 
Moderates still had ascendancy in the Congress. But with 
the passing of the Dvo stalwarts, Gokhale and Pherozeshah 
Mehta in 1915, the rank of Moderate leadership w-as visibly 
depleted. Surendranath remained the only important leader 
of the old school. But so far as the Extremists were con- 
cerned. a new leadership consisting of Tilak, Mrs. Besant, 
C. R. Das and a few others had sprung up. Through them 
• the countiy's demand for self-government found a more 
Vfiecdve expression than throu^ the old generation of 
' leadership. Indeed, the emergence of C. R. Das in Bengal 
was a very important factor so far as Stirendranath was con- 
cerned. From C. R. Das came the challenge to his leader- 
ship-resulting in his final overthrow from a position of un- 
questioned supremaev . The Moderate leadership was failing 
progressively to keep pace with the popular enthusiasm as 
well as e.xpectation. The Bombay Congress, for instance, 
essentially a Moderate Congress, was presided over by S. P. 
Sinha whose presidential speech does not appear to have 
been well-received b\ the Extremists because of its conser- 
vative tone. The united Congress of Lucknow' where Tilak 
and Kharpade sat together in an unusual emmraderie with 
Surendranath and Rashbehari Ghosh proved to be a passing 
..-^"hase. Deeper political forces were w'orking which did not 
take long to burst into the open. Sandw'ished between the 
Government and the Extremists, the Moderates w’ere in an 
unenviable position. From now on Surendranath’s spre- 
macy in politics began to decline. 
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Though politically opposed to j^Irs. Besant. Surendra- 
nath pass a high tribute to that eminent lady thus ; . .her 

eloquence, her forceful personality, her indefatigable industry' s 
and her power of organisation soon made themselves fel^ 
She had a considerable hand in bringing about the union of 
the different wings of the Nationalist Party”.*''* But 
Surendranath feels that later it was her founding of the 
Home Rule League which was responsible for a fresh Mode- 
rate-Extremist breach after the reunion. Neither he nor 
many of the e.x-Presidents of the Congress joined it. He 
incurred some unpopularity* on this account. Nevertheless, 
being convinced that the formation of the Home Rule League 
would harm rather than strengthen the Congress, he stuck 
to his principle. People even tried to bully* him say- 
ing that they would not vote for him at the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council election unless he joined the Home Rule 
League. But. says Surendranath, “in my public life I havjy 
never allowed myself to be daunted by the frowns or seduced 
by the smiles of power”.’"* \Vhcn Mrs. Besant was intern- 
ed. Surendranath presided over two protest meetings and 
raised his powerful voice against the internment. 

TTien came the question of passive resistance. The idea 
of passive resistance gained momentum from three factors. 
First, the failure of the prevailing political methods to 
secure self-government drove the frustrated intelligentsia to 
seek newer channels of self-assertion. Secondly, the Home 
Rule Movement created a fresh w ave of enthusiasm. Lastly, 
the internment of hfrs. Besant provided the immediate 
impetus to the passisc resistance call. At a meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. held in Bombay in July 1917 and presided over 
Surendranath. the question was discussed threadbare. There 
was a fairly strong party in fa\our of passive resistance. But 
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there was opposition too. Ultimately, consideration of the 
matter \%as postponed for a few months. Surendranath who 
j had already tried passive resistance during the anti-Parlition 
' movement felt that the strong backing of an overwhelming 
body of public opinion which alone could make passive re- 
sistance successful was lacking at that moment. Meanwhile 
a meeting convened at Calcutta to be presided over by 
Rashbehari Ghosh to protest against Mrs. Besant’s intern 
ment was forbidden by the Government. From Bombay 
Surendranath hurried back to Calcutta. A conference w'as 
held with Surendranath in the chair. Despite strong opinion 
in favour of holding the meeting in defiance of the Govern- 
ment order, a deputation which included Surendranath and 
C. R. Das waited upon the Governor. Lord Ronaldshay, to 
, appeal to him to withdraw the prohibitory' order. From the 
Governor’s talks, it appeared that the extreme language used 
Nit a ^recent Home Rule League meeting had induced the 
Government to prohibit the Town Hall meeting apprehend- 
ing that similar or even more verbal excesses might be com- 
mitted there. The deputation assured the Governor w'ithout 
giving any undertaking that the meeting w'ould be conducted 
on reasonable lines and thus succeeded in getting the order 
of prohibition withdrawn. Surendranath and his colleagues 
had to face a storm of criticism from the Extremists but 
according to Surendranath. an immediate collision w'ith the 
Government had been averted and die people's inalienable 
right to hold public meetings in a constitutional manner had 
been vindicated. 

The meeting was held under the presidency of Surendra- 
r‘ 'nath himself. Times had started changing. Although non- 
cooperation was yet to come, already there were stirrings 
and turmoils. While Surendranath kept himself aloof from 
the contemporaiy extremist movement, he could read their 
meaning veiy clearly’. 
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.Another hitch arose in connection \vith the election c-f 
the President of the Calcutta Coneress of 1917. The intera- 
menr of Mrs. Besant had led to a movement to elect her as 
the President. C. R. Das was also in her favour. Surendra> 
nath. as the leader of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
wanted to have the Raja of Mahmudabad as President, while 
the Reception Committee favoured Mrs, Besant. Meanwhile 
seseral other Provincial Congress Committees also voted in 
favour of Mrs. Besann Ultimately, she was elected Presi- 
dent. Surendranath thinks that this episode of bitter contro- 
\ersv created a fresh schism in the Congress ranks. The 
1917 Congress was “the starting point of the creation of a 
new parts in India which very soon developed as the 
Moderate and later as the Liberal Party, and this was also 
the first Congress at which the elder statesmen of the country- 
lost their control over deliberations”.^*- .Appearing for thej 
last time on the Congress platform. Surendranath deljvcretK 
his last great speech on his favourite theme of self-govern- 
ment. By this time he was virtually replaced from Bengal's 
leadership by C. R. Das. The Lucknow' unity pros’cd a 
mere patch-work and the two groups of the national parU’, 
the Afoderates and the E.vtremists. soon came to a perma- 
nent parting of ways. 

The most dramatic event of this time was the announce- 
ment of reforms by the Secretarv of State for India. 
Mr. Alontagu. in .August 1917. followed bv his equallv 
dramatic decision to visit India. This was a welcome 
break from the usual bureaucratic way of dome thincs and 
raised e.vpectations which, however, were not entirely 
fulfilled. The Afontagu-Chelmsford proposals, sometimes'' 
described as the Afontford Proposals,, em-isased the reali- 
sation of “responsible govemmenC ihltiallv in the protinces 
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and in very cautious doses. The Government of India was, 
however, to be responsible to the Parliament in England 
I through the Secretary’ of State. In fact the proposals left 
' the Government of India practically where it had been while 
introducing diarchy in the provinces. Tlie principles on 
Vihich the Reforms were to be based were in the first instance 
popular control o\'er local bodies as far as possible and the 
grant of a measure of responsibility in the provinces through 
the system of diarchy. 

Many historians speak appreciatively of Mr. Montagu’s 
drive and also of his sympathy for India. India was a 
passion with Montagu, it has been said. He came to India 
in November with his delegation and toured the country 
for six months holding^ conferences and crosS'examining 
^ people, Surendranath was one of the persons severely 
b cross-examined. Mr. Montagu says : “We were now 
Mace to face with the real giants of the Indian political 
world . . . old Surendranath Banerjea. the veteran from 
Bengal, read the address which was beautifully written and 
beautifully read ... the rest of the day was spent in inter- 
view s. First came Surendranath Banerjea. He was loqua- 
city itself, garrulous, sedulous, but there was no sign of 
moderation or compromise in him. The Congress scheme 
was the least he would accept*’.^*® 

The storm that the Montagu-Chelmsford report, publish- 
ed in July 191S. raised is well known. It was rejected out- 
right by the extremist opinion. Tilak described it as “en- 
tirely unacceptable". Mrs. Besant denounced it too. Amona 
Congressmen there were sharp differences of opinion. No- 
.<“ body found the report entirely acceptable. While none were 
fully satisfied, there was difference in the degree of disap- 
probation. While some would possibly press for its total 
rejection others would be satisfied with a mere amendment. 
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The mam features of the Montford Reforms as embo- 
died in the Government of India Act, 1919, may be stated 
here briefl}'. The Reforms envisaged progressive realisation 
of responsible go\crDment and recommended increasing as-^ 
sociation of Indians in eveiy- branch of administration along 
\sith the gradual development of self-governing institutions. 

In the constitutional sphere it left the Government of 
India almost where it was, the Secretary of State continuing 
to possess powers of superintendence and control over the 
same. A bicameral Legislature was provided for at the 
Centre with wider powers where members could put inter- 
pellations and supplementary questions and move resolutions 
and adjournment motions. Barring some non-votable items 
in the Central budget, other items of expenditure were vot- 
able subject to the Governor-General’s overriding power. In 
fact the executive was made independent of the legislature. 

It being vested with overriding powers in almost all respects/-' 

In the provincial sphere the Act introduced government 
m two parts, that is, diarchy, under which certain subjects 
were reserved and certain others transferred. The former 
were to be administered by the Governor with the help of a 
nominated Executive Council and the latter were to be dealt 
with by him with the help of ministers chosen by himself. 
The Governor was thus clearly not a constitutional head; 
he had many special responsibilities and could over-rule his 
ministers. 

The sixe of the Provincial Council was considerably en- 
larged with 70 per cent elected members and 30 per cent 
nominated. They could ask questions and put supplemen- 
tarics and even reject the budget, although the Governor ha'd^ 
the power to restore it. 

At a special conference of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
gress Committee held in July 1918 the Moderates found 
themselves in a helpless positicji so far as the acceptance of 
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the Reform was concerned. The difference between 
Siirendranath and C. R. Das was once again brought to the 
fore. While the former favoured the acceptance of the re- 
port. Chittaranjan. who had earlier told Montagu that there 
could be no half-way house betw^een responsible government 
and complete responsibility, considered the Reforms inade- 
quate. The final decision was left to the special Congress 
of Bombay to be held in August 1918. The A.I.C.C. and 
the Provincial Congress Committees had by that time a 
majority of the supporters of Chittaranjan Das’s w’ay of 
thinking. Das himself took an active part in having Bombay 
as the venue and Mr. Hasan Imam as the President. Suren- 
dranath and his principal moderate colleagues absented them- 
selves from the special Congress session and held a con- 
ference of the Moderate Party in Bombay in November 
vl91S. Surendranath presided over the Conference. Before 
the rift was final, some efforts were made for a rapproche- 
ment but without success. The breach, long anticipated, was 
now complete. 

To Surendranath who had built up the Congress with 
his life-blood, as it were, it was an agonising experience. 
The difference between the two groups w’as fundamental and 
upon a matter of vital interest, namely, the question'of self- 
go\ernmcnt for the countiv-. Surendranath says : “Tlie 
Congress howvver great an organization was after all a 
means to an end. That end was self-government. We de- 
cided to sacrifice the means for the end’’.^®^ As a matter 
of fact, it was the Moderates who saved the Reforms scheme 
and Surendranath doubtless played a very effective role in 
this matter. At its special session, the Congress expressed 
dissatisfaction over the Reforms, took its stand on the Con- 
gress-League scheme, declared that nothing short of self- 
government within the Empire would satisfy the Indian 
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aspirations and asserted, in repudiation of the implication of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report, that Indians were fit for 
responsible government. ^ 

But why did Surendranath choose to support the Mont- 
ford scheme ? Was it simply because of the loaves and 
fishes of office ? Considering the sturdy independence and 
indomitable spirit of Surendranath. of which w’e have seen 
unmistakable evidence throughout his career, nobody could 
ever ima^ne that he could have been coaxed or cajoled into 
submission. 

In accepting the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and giving 
it a fair trial. Surendranath had acted according to his own 
life-long ideas and convictions which he has explained in 
his speeches and in A Nation in Making. He plainly con- 
fesses that for him the goal had ahvays been self-government 
within the Empire through constitutional agitation. His early..^ 
political career had been one of persistent and uncompro- 
mising agitation. But when, with the coming of the Mon- 
tagu-Cheimsford scheme, there were, in his estimation, de- 
finite signs of an advance in Government policy and his co- 
operation was invited to build even the barest framework of 
responsible goTCrnment, it would have been unwise and un- 
patriotic of him not to co-operate. That is how' he argued. 
The Extremist point of view w'as that the Montford proposals 
fell far short of the national objective of responsible govern- 
ment in the real sense of the term. They felt that India was 
fit enough for responsible government contrarj' to the as- 
sumption underlying the proposals svhich conferred, accord- 
ing to Tilak, “one anna of responsible government", C. 

Das demanded real responsible government in five years and 
the piomise of it right then. On the one hand the Extremists 
were violently denouncing the scheme and on the other 
Anglo-India was not favourably disposed towards it. There 
was a third party trying to wreck the scheme, namely. Lord 
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Sydenham and the die-hards like him. Surendranath argued 
that if the country were to benefit by what little the Reforms 
offered, they must be accepted and worked. 

Surendranath and his colleagues thus welcomed the 
scheme because they felt that it would be the height 
of unpatriotism to withhold co-operation with the Govern- 
ment where it was needed. They were well aware of the 
limitations of the Reforms and had no illusions about them. 
But the\ felt that by accepting them for what they were 
worth, they would be able to press for more and thus make 
a distinct advance townrds the goal of self-government. And 
that was what the announcement of August 20, 1917, had 
assured. In other w'ords, Surendranath and his colleagues 
had placed implicit faith in the bonafides of Mr. Montagu and 
the British Government. This incidentally, was also the 
spirit of the amendment Gandhiji moved to C. R. Das's 
resolution at the .Amritsar Congress of 1919 declaring the 
Reforms "unsatisfactory', inadequate and disappointing".^'’* 
Even Das yielded ultimately to Gandhiji's plea for what may 
be called responsive co-operation, though the Moderates had 
broken away from the Congress over this very issue. There 
was not a very' wide difference betw'een the Congress creed 
and the liberal philosophy professed by Surendranath. A 
system of Government similar to that obtaining in the other 
self-go\erning units of the Empire is what the Congress aimed 
at till 1920. w'hen the creed was changed to the attainment 
ot Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means. But what 
differentiated the Moderates from the Nationalists w'as that 
- the latter lacked the implicit faith in the British w'hich the 
former had. It is this difference, how'ever. which made for 
a lot of difference in the political behaviour of the two 
parties. 

1''' Deshhandhu diittaranfan Da"!. H. N. Das Gupta (Builders 
of Modern India Series) 
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Surendranath’s views on Reforms were not verj' different 
trom Tilak's “responsive co-operation" or the concept of “i 
“honourable co-operation” developed by C. R. Das later in 
life. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan's address at the Bengal 
Provinicial Conference at Faridpur in May 1925, only about 
a month and a half before his death, is a striking document 
showing how he had mellowed down into accepting the Com- 
monwealth idea and also honourable co-operation. He said : 

"1 think it is for the good of India, for the good of the Com- 
monwealth. for the good of the world that India should 
stri\-e for freedom within the Commonwealth and so serve 
the cause of humanity".^"'' Again, “provided some real 
responsibility is transferred to the people, there is no reason 
why ve should not co-operate ssith the Government”.-^'’’’ 
Mr. P. C. Ra\, who was in close touch with Deshbandhu 
during the last days of his life, says that a few dajs before^ 
his death. Chittaranjan had told him that he would be 
ready to work the Montagu scheme, provided the Ministers 
were allowed to svork as the real masters of their own 
house."’'’' 

The Congress boycotted the Reforms of 1919 and took 
to the path of non-cooperation. A few years later, in 
January 1923, the Swarajya Party was formed by Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das with a view to offering persistent and 
continuous opposition to the working of the Reforms. But 
eventually it was seen that a policy of continuous opposition 
was after all a negative policy and earned no dividends. 
Later, the Sw'arajist party disintegrated and some of its en- 
thusiastic members turned co-operators. The significant'^ 
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change that came over C. R. Das. the prince among the 
' Swarajists, has alreadj’ been referred to. 

To go back to the earlier thread of the storj'. In the 
midst of the heat and dust of controversy over the Reforms, 
Surendranath parted company with the Congress. A con- 
ference of the Moderates was held in Bombay on November 
1, 1918. ^\ith Surendranath in the chair, forming the nucleus 
of the National Liberal Federation of India. In his presi- 
dential address. Surendranath ruled out the word “Moderate” 
and said that he would like to designate them the “Centre 
Wing of the Nationalist Party”. He put fonvard the Mode- 
rate testament of faith in the following words : “We are the 
friends of evolution and enemies of revolution. We abhor 
revolution alike in our own interests and those of the Gov- 
ernment. Our creed is co-operation with the Government 
^whenever practicable and opposition to its policy and mea- 
sures whent the supreme interests of the Motherland require 
it. . . We deprecate opposition for the sake of opposition.” 
Describing the Montagu message of August 20, 1917, as 
“the greatest of our charters” and a “striking and memorable 
departure” in our relations with the British, he warned that 
it the Reforms proposals were whittled down in any way. 
there w'ould be grave consequences. 

In an article captioned "The Lead of the Moderates", 
published in New India and reproduced in the Bombay 
Chronicle cf November 11. 1918, Mrs. Besant criticised the 
old Congress veterans for lagging behind the country. 
Surendranath Banerjea. she said, weighed for his past, “but 
.^-hc has deserted his old colours”. This was a reaction to the 
Bombay conference of the Moderates. 


Chapter XIX 

MODERATE DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND 


In the Imperial Legislathe Council. Mr. Montagu got 
full support for his Reforms proposals and his position, was 
later strengthened by the support given by the hloderates. 

Surendranath moved a resolution in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council urging the appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of till the non-official members of the Council to consider 
the Reforms report and make recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. In his speech he said that the Reforms report 
afforded a striking illustration of a change in the outlook of 
the rulers and asserted that it should evoke a similar change 
in the attitude of the Indian people towards the Government..' 
‘■Adaptabihu is the law of life, individual and collective. 
Adaptabiliu is life, the lack of it is death*’. In moving 
the resolution, he made his and his moderate colleagues* 
position regarding the Reforms quite clear. He said: "I 
regard the Reform proposals as a distinct advance upon the 
existing state of things, nay more, as a distinct stage towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible government. . . in 
the whole history- of British relations with India there never 
has been a more gracious message than that of the 20th 
August. 1917... the scheme needs improvement, modi- 
fication and e.xpansion we want to build upon it. we 

want to modify and expand the scheme in conformity wiffi 
its essence and spirit".*** He added that the report “affords" 
a striking illustration of a change in the angle of vision on the 
part of our rulers and I venture to assert that it ought to 
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accompanied by a similar transformation in our attitude in 
j regard to the government of the country'.” He continued; 
- “My Lord, we live in a psychological moment in the history 
of our country . W'e are at the parting of w'ays. The future 
is committed to our care and keeping. We can make it or 
mar it. I appeal to my countrymen to make it by the exhi- 
tion of those qualities of courage, prudence, and self-rest- 
raint. coupled w'ith patriotic devotion, which constitute the 
crowning attributes of national life."’*® 

Lord Chelmsford, who was presiding, split the resolution 
into two parts and put them separately to vote. The resolu- 
tion as a whole was carried. The same evening the Viceroy 
sent for Surendranath and requested him to preside over 
the committee he had himself proposed. Surendranath 
agreed and w'as appointed chairman of the Committee. 
Among other things the Committee recommended diarchy 
at the Centre as well. He said ; “K Diarchy is practicable 
and possible in the provinces it should be tried in the Central 
Government with the exclusion of such departments as the 
army and the Indian States."”’ In most of his pronounce- 
ments on the Reforms, Surendranath stressed this point. 

As a member of the Franchise Committee, presided over 
by Lord Southborough. Surendranath visited many places 
but nowhere found the spirit of boycott or refusal to furnish 
information. As a member of a Government Committee 
entrusted with a very’ important public duty', he had a novel 
e.xperience indeed. The principle of communal representa- 
tion ha\ing been accepted, there w'as no going back 
i^-'Qpon it. But in fixing the ratio, the Committee followed 
substandally the Lucknow agreement. A separate electorate 
for the Sikhs was created, under orders from superior autho- 
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rity. Similarly the question arose about creating a separate 
electorate for zamwdars. Personally Surendranath v.as 
averse to the creation of such “privileged classes”. But the 
hiaher authorities had decided otherwise, and the Conunit-^ 
tee was bound by their mandate. These and similar other 
questions had to be tackled by the Committee whose task 
was rendered diiScult b%' the varied and complicated nature 
of the problems. 

A few words may be relevant here about Surendranath's 
attitude towards the Rowlatt Bills. Since the extraordinar}' 
powers conferred by the Defence of India Act were about to 
lapse with the war coming to an end. the bureaucracy insist- 
ed on being armed with similar special powers, though in a 
different form, for maintaining internal peace and order. On 
the report of the Rowlatt Committee, two bills were intro- 
duced in Febniar\' 1919 in the Imperial Legislative Council 
and eventually passed, despite stiff opposition from thd^ 
Indian members of the Council. This came as a profound 
shock to politically conscious India and exposed the hollow- 
ness of the professions of the British rulers. The chain reac- 
tion which the passing of the two bills set off in the country 
needs no reiteration. Surendranath. who considered these 
bills “the parent of non-cooperation”, fought their passage 
in the Council tooth and nail. 

VvTiile introducing one of the two bills, the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill. Sir William Vincent, Home 
Member, took the famih'ar plea of revolutionary' outrages 
and activities. He did so in case of the other measure, the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, as well. Strongly critf— 
cising the first named Bill, Surendranath said: “..it is no 
use disguising the fact that the Bill has created widespread 
anxiety and alarm in the pubUc mind of India, and I must 
say there is abundant justification for this feeling. It is fear- 
ed that if this Bill is passed, it will cripple our political acti- 
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vilies and bring about the stagnation of our public life".^^- 
He maintained that no case had been made out for such a 
^ hill and predicted that it would lead to fierce agitation, as 
did Lord Curzons rash and WTong policies. He, therefore, 
moved an amendment urging the reference of the Bill to 
Local Governments, High Courts and public bodies for 
their opinion. In connection with the second Bill also, he 
made a strong plea for its modification to remove the anxiety 
and alarm from the public mind. But the Government went 
ahead with the measures, heedless of criticisms and pro- 
tests. The course of later events fully justified Surendra- 
nath's predictions. 

In 1919, Surendranath led a Moderate deputation to 
England to express the party^’s views on the Reforms as far 
as they were acceptable and to press for their expansion 
where necessary. The deputation included Srinivasa Sastri, 
C. Y. Chiniamani and a few others. Tej Bahadur Sapru 
joined it later. The deputation testified before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee presided over by Lord Selbome. 
Coming to England Surendranath found that Tilak’s extreme 
^'iews had undergone a modification, and even Mrs. Besant 
no longer regarded the Reforms as unacceptable. Between 
her views and the Moderates’ there was general agreement 
now. Surendranath gave testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee of which Montagu himself was a member. A large 
number of witnesses were examined, including Tilak. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. and Vithalbhai J. Patel who represented the 
Congress. One point on which Indian witnesses were very 
. .-emphatic was the need for introduction of responsibility into 
the Central Government. A proposal regarding separate 
funds for the transferred departments ’was not accepted by 
the Committee. Such a provision would have obviated the 
difficulty created by the paucity of funds for the transferrec 
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departmeats, which the Ministers under the new Act, includ- 
ing Surendranath, had to experience later. The major part \ 

.1 ' 


of the revenue was allocated to the reserved departments. \ 
Another point discussed related to the recommendation/ 


m the Montford Report that a Parliamentarv' Commission 
would come to India five years after the initiation of the 
scheme to review its working. This period was increased 
to ten years by the parliamentary statute. Testifying before 
the Joint Committee, many of the members urged adherence 
to the original time schedule of five years but the Committee 
did not accept this. Surendranath felt that it was an unwise 
decision and that ten years was too long a period for the 
Indians to hold their soul in patience. The prospect of an 
end of the diarchy within five years would, according to 
him. have had a soothing effect on popular opinion. Diarchy 
was being looked upon as a risk%’ experiment; even all 
Britons were not happy over it. as Surendranath found out' 
in England. But he felt that, since responsible government 
was the ultimate end and since the British Government would 
not grant it except by stages, there w'as no escape from it. 

While the Indian leaders were testif>’ing before the Joint 
Committee in a quiet chamber overlooking the Thames, 
India was being comnilsed with one of the most serious un- 
rests in her recent histor\\ follownng the Punjab repression 
and the JalJianwala Bagh massacre. The whole of India w'as 
seething with pain, indignation and unrest. Both the delega- 
tions, Moderate and Congress, which were then holding 
discussions at the imperial capital, were naturan5' seriously 
affected by the upheaval in the Punjab and its repercussions^ 
on the rest of the countIy^ A public meeting was held, and 
the Moderates had more . than one conference 

with Mr. Montagu. Surendranath claims that it 

was the Moderates who urged an open enquiry into 
the whole gruesome wrong. Surendranath tells us that in 
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this regard "there was no difference between the Moderates 
and the Extremists except perhaps in regard to details’’.^^^ 
1, It has been suggested in certain quarters that Surendra- 
' nath did not register his protest against the Jallianwala 
Bagh tragedy as emphatically as he should have. But his 
autobiography bears an eloquent testimony to his strong den- 
unciation of “the disastrous policy pursued by Sir Michael 
O' Dwyer in Punjab”. Conscious that the horrors of 
Jallianwala Bagh had "kindled a conflagration throughout 
India which it will take many \ears to allay”, he says that 
these incidents had "invested the Reforms with a sinister 
hue”. He goes on : "The sense of indignation at the proceed- 
ings of the Punjab Government was universal throughout 
India and was shared by our countiymen residing in England. 
It is a matter of regret that the Despatch of the Secretaiy of 
State was not more thorough in its sense of disapproval and 
' more emphatic in its tone of condemnation; and the situation 
w'as aggra\-ated by the subsequent debate in the House of 
Lords. . . It is a grave wnming to the rulers of men of the 
incalculable mischief of wrong-doing in all high matters of 
state."^^* 

There were two other matters with which Surendra- 
nath was associated during his stay in England. In the 
first instance, the Secretaiy of State appointed him a member 
of a committee composed of I.C.S. men. then on leave in 
England, to enquire into the local self-governing institutions 
in that countiy with reference to their relevance to Indian 
conditions. He was the only non-oflicial member of the 
committee. And in this capacity he had to tour a good 
deal. The experience he gathered stood him in good stead 
as Local Self-Government Minister later. One of his pro- 
posals was the setting up of a Local Self-Government 
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Board in each province which, however, tos opposed b\' 
most Provincial Governments in India. Secondly, he waited 
in a deputation on Mr. Montagu to draw his attention to the 
status of Indians in the British colonies which had become an y 
important issue at that time. Montagu gave a sjTnpathstic 
reph . Lastly, he presided over one of the meetings of Indian 
-Muslims resident in England to discuss the Khilafat 
question. 


Chapter XX 

AS LOCAL SELF-COVERNMENT MINISTER 

At the Amritsar Congress held shortly after Surcndra- 
nath’s return to India, the Gandhi-Das compromise on the 
Reforms was arrived at by adding a rider to the main 
resolution providing for the conditional working of the 
Reforms by the people pending the establishment of 
full responsible government. How strange and baffling 
the courses of politics are is evident from the fact that 
at Amritsar, “while Das (C.R.) was inclined to obstruc- 
tion and rejection — shall we say, non-cooperation — 
Gandhi was there as an apostle of cooperation. Yes, that 
ho was”.^t^ 

But things were destined to change rapidly. The non- 
offlcial Punjab Disorders Enquiry Committee was unani- 
mous in condemning the Punjab atrocities. But the Gov- 
ernment rejected its findings and also the minority report 
of the Hunter Committee, appointed by the Government to 
go into the disorders in the Punjab and some other pro- 
vinces, and absolved General Dyer. Indeed there were 
demonstrations in favour of General Dyer in certain 
British quarters. All these circumstances brought about 
a complete change in Gandhi’s attitude as well as strategy. 
He was tlioroughly disillusioned with the British rulers 
and decided to start a new movement on the basis of non- 
cooperation. 

The special Calcutta session of the Congress of 1920 
tentatively accepted Gandhiji’s programme of non-co- 
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operation. C. R. Das was now against boycotting the new 
Councils — ^he was in faTOur of obstruction from within. 
But Gandhiji’s will preA'ailed. The usual session of the 
Congress towards the end of the year endorsed the deci-'' 
sion. But elections to the new Councils having taken 
place, the question of boycotting the Councils did not 
arise afresh. In 1915 Gandhiji had declared his loyalty 
to the Empire. Even in 1919, he had not crossed the 
Rubicon, despite the Rowiatt Act and its consequences. 
But by the middle of 1920, the chain of events including 
the Government’s utter callousness in respect of the Ihin- 
jab atrocities completely shattered his faith in the British, 
and he found psychologically a most opportune moment 
for starting his revolutionary' mass movement and trying 
to forge Hindu-Muslim imity in the process. 

It was in an atmosphere surcharged with the spirit of 
non-cooperation that the Reforms were introduced. They 
had thus a most inauspicious start The Liberals had lost 
their pull. According to C. Y. Chintamani. the Liberals’ 
secession from the Congress in 1918 was not initially a 
step of a permanent nature^^®. But later events, including 
launching of non-cooperation by the Congress, completed 
the breach. 

The non-cooperation agitation was gathering momen- 
tum. Triple boycotr — of Councils, courts and educational 
institutions — ^was resorted to. The Councils were to be 
shunned like things unclean and impure. People’s enthu- 
siasm was a6re. Signs of a great mass upheaval were in 
evidence. The people who sought entry into the “un- - 
clean” Council halls or, worse still, accepted office under 
the new Act, were looked upon with strong disapproval 
and disfavour. The Liberals were severely criticised and 
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even abused. The elder statesmen, who had been the 
/ country's accredited spokesmen till then, pointed their 
finger at the Reforms which, though not of much conse- 
quence immediately, paved the way for full responsible 
government. Surendranath tried his best to impress this 
point of view upon his country'men through the press, on 
the platform and from his seat in the Legislative Council. 
But the country had heard a more powerful voice v/hich 
had penetrated the core of its being — the voice of Mohan- 
das Karamchand Gandhi. The v/aves of non-cooperation 
v,ere surging all round him but Surendranath still stood 
apart, refusing to swim with the current and firm in his owti 
conviction, however different it might be from that of the 
nev/ Congress leadership. 

In the elections under the Government of India Act, 
1919. Surendranath was returned unopposed to the Ben- 
gal Legislative Council from the constituencj' of the 
municipalities of the Barrackpore Sub-Division. In view 
of the Congress non-cooperation, the Liberals had the field 
left to themselves for the first three years of the new 
Councils. The boycott of Councils was ineffective. While 
many bold and worthy people stood out in deference to 
Gandhiji's wishes, many others, including a number of 
Liberal stalwarts, entered the Coxmcils in different pro- 
vinces. It has been observed that, as a result of the Cong- 
ress boycott, many opportunists also found their way into 
the Legislative chambers. The Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, 
now offered Surendranath the post of a Minister, one of 
•' "the three to be appointed under the new Act. The offer 
was not unexpee'ed. Surendranath was also given free- 
dom to choose his portfolio, Surendranath accepted the 
offer and wanted to have the portfolios of Education _and 
Local Self-Government. This combination having been 
found unsuitable from the point of view of secretariat 
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arrangement, he was given the portfolio of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment with the Medical department linked to it. ‘His 
colleagues were P. C, Mitra and Nawab Ali Chaudhury. 
Actually it was he who had suggested Mitra’s name in res- ^ 
ponse to the Governor’s request. The choice of Chaudhury 
had of course, been facilitated by a pamphlet he had written, 
denouncing non-cooperation. Between Chaudhury and the 
other Ministers, Surendranath says, the personal relations 
were good but sharp differences arose over communal issues. 
It seemed that Surendranath and Chaudhury were at two 
extreme poles. Mitra as well as Banerjea were tolerant and 
secular in their attitude and aimed at the eventual abolition 
of communal representation. But Chaudhury was uncom- 
promising. Surendranath was a passionate upholder of 
united Bengal, while Chaudhury was a warm advocate of 
the Partition. The communal poison, having once been 
injected into the constitution and the administrative sys-'^ 
tem, had gone far too deep. 

In January 1921, on the eve of his assumption of 
olffce, Surendranath was knighted. Surendranath accepted 
Knighthood as well as Ministership. Many lamented tltat 
Surendranath had become a “lost leader”, “just for a riband 
to stick in his coat”. 

Surendranath, who had been Secretary to the Indian 
Association for 36 years, was elected its President in 
1921. He was one of the makers of the Association and 
his election as its President was a fitting recognition of his 
services. He held the position till his death in 1925. 
From now on the Indian Association became a full-fledged 
unit of the Liberal Federation. The Liberal Federation 
went on Mth its old policies whose appeal w'as limited to a 
few people, while Gandhiji addressed himself to the masses. 
The Liberals were opposed to non-cooperation and strictly 
adhered to constitutional means. An appeal issued by the 
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Reception Committee of the (1920) Madras session of the 
National Liberal Federation said “the menace of the non- 
eooperation movement continues strong*’ and went on to ap- 
peal to men of position and influence to further the tradi- 
tions of the old Congress of Hume, Dadabhai, Wedderburn, 
Gokhale and Mehta. This was perhaps an attempt to 
put the clock back. The tides of non-cooperation were 
surging; even C. R. Das had eventually fallen in line with 
Gandhiji. With non-cooperation repression went hand 
in hand. The Government made the fullest use of all 
the powers in its hands to put down the movement. 
People were going to jail by the thousands. Nor were 
the leaders spared. The repression strengthened the Con- 
gress morale instead of weakening it. This was the back- 
ground against which the Ministers started working under 
the Montagu Act. 

The new Ministry in Bengal was installed in oSice on 
January 4, 1921. The Executive Councillors and Minis- 
ters went in a procession to the Throne Room, took the 
oath of office and sat round a table as a Cabinet, presided 
over by the Governor. After a brief but solemn cere- 
mony they went back to their respective offices. Thus 
began Surendranath's three-year career as a Minister. 

The Ministers were new to the task and to the official 
climate of the Secretariat. In his reminiscences Surendra- 
nath has left a vivid account of his official life. He acknow- 
ledges that his European Secretaries and other officials 
were generally helpful and cooperative and assisted h’m 
in his work. Not that differences of opinion never arose 
■' between him and the officials. But these, he assures us, 
were like a passing breeze. The officials were veterans 
in their jobs; Surendranath was new to his. having nothing 
but a record of public service behind him. But by his sympa- 
thetic attitude and also by his goodwill, he succeeded 
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in creating an atmosphere of trust and cooperation all 
round him. He refers in particular to his Secretary' O 
Malley, who was an Irishman with all the warmth pecu- 
liar to the Celtic race. Then there was Dr. Bentley, the 
head of the sanitary department. Surendranath refer; 
appreciatively to Williams, Chief Engineer of the sanitaiy 
works. 

B'Tiile the atmosphere inside the Secretariat w’as on£ 
of cooperation, that outside svas hostile. The press wa; 
saturated with the spirit of non-cooperation. Surendra- 
nath maintained his living contacts w-ith the public anc 
continued to behav'e as a leader of the people should. Ht 
was the President of the Indian Association and Chairmar 
of the North Barrackpur municipality. But public tempo 
had changed completely. He and other Ministers wen 
called ‘"brown bureaucrats". He no longer coramandec 
the audience he did before. 

Proceeding upon Burke's theory that conciliation i: 
the best remedy for political distempers. Surendranatl 
look what was then considered a novel and original step 
He called a press conference in July 1921 to explain tc 
the people through the medium of the press how ths 
Government wanted to consult public opinion in framins 
policies. But the nationalist press was found unenthusiastic 
Similarly in connection with the Calcutta Municipal Bil 
and the Bengal Municipal Bill, he called conferences of th( 
representatives of the interests concerned to consult theii 
opinion and seek their cooperation. 

In pursuance of the policy of consulting public ■opinion 
he toured the whole of Bengal and tried to gather opinioi 
concerning the departments in his charge. In some place; 
he had to face obstructive tactics from non-coopcralors 
By a strange reversal of circumstances, he w’ent to Barisa 
as a Minister, the same Barisal where, fifteen years age 
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he had been arrested and convicted as an arch anti-Parti- 
tion agitator. But now the situation had changed. The 
same Emerson who as district magistrate of Barisal was 
responsible for Surendranath’s arrest and conviction, now 
as Commissioner of the Dacca Division rushed to Barisal 
to help the Local Self-Government Minister in his work. 

WTierever Surendranath went, a hartal was started by 
the non-cooperators. But Surendranath persisted in his 
mission at considerable personal sacrifice and expense. 
His purpose was to secure popular cooperation in matters 
of sanitation and public health. The Government might 
launch policies and measures but their success depended 
ultimately on public cooperation. For the first time a 
substantial sum of money was granted from the Medical 
department in his charge to the Anti-Malaria Cooperative 
Society and the Kala-azar Association. 

As Local Self-Government Minister. Surendranath hud 
several achievements to his credit. At one time, he was 
an ardent champion of the de-officialisation of the local 
bodies. One of the first things he did as a Minister was 
to implement vigorously the policy he had all along been 
fighting for He was able to undo the Mackenzie Act by 
putting on the statute book the new Calcutta Municipal 
.Act which greatly democratised the institution. He was 
also able to introduce in the legislature an amending Ben- 
gal Municipal Bill for the purpose of reorganizing the 
local bodies in the province. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act has been described as 
“one of the major contributions of Surendranath Banerjea 
to the development of local self-government in India.^^" 
Reference has already been made (Chapter DC) to the 
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undemocratic Calcutta Municipal Act which the Govern- 
ment of Lord Curzon had passed in 1899 in the face of 
stiff opposition from Surendranath and others. The pur- ' 
pose of that measure was to exalt the atrthority of the ; 
Chairman and reduce that of the Corporation. Describing 
it as a measure of a most extraordinary character, Suren- 
dranath had said in the Council on that occasion : ‘‘The 
Hon ble Minister in charge of the Bill went so far as to 
say that he would not give the Corporation any power 
which could with due propriety be vested in any other 
municipal authorit}'. If that was the feeling which under- 
lay the measure, why enact the farce of a Corpxsration at 
all ? ^ Why not reduce it to a department of the Govern- 
ment Now the time had come for him to undo the 
great WTong done to the citizens of Calcutta. Introducing 
the amending Municipal Bill in the legislature in Novem- 
ber, 1921, he said; “Twenty-two years have come and ^ 
gone. . . I ventured to indulge in the prediction that the in- 
esumable boon of local self-government would within a 
measurable distance of time be restored to the city of my 
birth. The time has come. The day has arrived. I have 
lived to see it, I thank God on my knees. 

The purpose of the new BiU was to widen the fran- 
chise and to democratize the Corporation. Surendranath 
ook care to revise the constitutional part of the old Act 
^d brmg It m conformity with the spirit of the Reforms, 
^e control of the municipal affairs was vested in the 
rate-payers representatives elected mostly on a broad 

four-fifths of its mem- 
bers as elected representatives, would have control of its ^ 
^ast revenues amounting to about one-fifth of the rcvc- 
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nues of the then province of Bengal. There would be a 
Chief Executive Officer to e.xecute the works under the 
/ guidance of an elected Mayor who would act as the 
Speaker of the house. Another important feature of the 
Bill was the expansion of Calcutta city limits by adding 
some suburban areas to the Corporation's jurisdiction. 
Since this was a controversial question, Surendranath 
deemed it fit to proceed upon the recommendations of a 
Boundaiy’ Commission he had set up specifically for the 
purpose. At that distance of time Surendranath visualis- 
ed a rapid expansion of the city of Calcutta. 

Moving for the reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, Surendranath said that the entire system of self- 
government — ^local, provincial and imperial — should be 
an organic whole and that ‘‘it must be strengthened at the 
• base by the liberalization of our local institutions”.^® The 
passing of the Bill in March 1923 was the realization of 
one of the dreams of Surendranath’s life. 

All these were a great advance upon the existing state 
of affairs. But one aspect of the Bill evoked criticism — 
it was the recognition of the principle of communal repre- 
sentation in the Bill. Even the Indian Association, which 
supported the constructive programmes under the trans- 
ferred departments, took exception to the same. Suren- 
dranath w’as personally opposed to representation on com- 
munal basis. Communal representation, he said, was 
“unsound in principle’’ and “hurtful in practice”. But his 
explanation was that he had accepted it as a compromise 
and as a temporary* measure because otherwise there 
" was chance of his suffering defeat in the CouncQ and the 
Bill being thrown out. Incidentally, he mentions in his 
autobiography that the Swarajists themselves recognized 
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the same principle in the Hindu-Muslim pact later enter- 
ed into by Chittaranjan Das. The pact provided, among 
other things, for representation to the Council through 
joint electorates on the basis of population and special ^ 
weightage to Muslims till they made up their numerical 
deficiency in the ser^nces. The communal principle hav- 
ing once been recognized, it was difficult for any leader, 
Surendranath or Deshbandhu Das, to get out of its 
meshes. 

The new Calcutta Municipal Act. which democratized 
the great civic institution on a broad-based franchise, was 
Surendranath's handiwork. But in the first democratic 
elections that followed, it was the Swarajists under C. R. 
Das who captured the Corporation. Nearly fifty-five out 
of seventy-five elective seats were taken by the Swarajya 
Parts', and Chittaranjan Das was elected the first Mayor. 
This remarkable tdctoiy invested the Swarajj'a Party and^ 
its founder-leader with a new glamour and a new political 
importance. It must be remembered, however, that it 
was Surendranath's life-long work and his passion for 
local self-government which had paved the way for this 
consummation. 

Surendranath. howes'er. complains in his autobiography 
that having come to power in the new Corporation, the 
Swarajists started using it for party purposes. This, in 
his opinion, was unfair. Surendranath was not in favour 
of mixing civic affairs with politics. Besides, he did not 
approve of C. R. Das's election to the position of Mayor, 
because Das had never had am' experience of municipal 
administration. The high position of Mayor should, in' 
his opinion, have gone to one who had grown grey in the 
service of a municipalitv'. 

Surendranath also tried to give tangible shape to a 
principle he had passionately adhered to throughout his 
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long career, namely, the Indianisation of the services. 
That he was, early in his life, a victim of racial discrimina- 
tion in service was a personal issue. Surendranath be- 
lieved that the cause of self-government could be effective- 
ly promoted through Indians having a greater share in the 
administration. Now as a Minister, he had an opportunity 
to make a start, necessarily cautious, in view of the many 
difficulties which beset the question and in view particu- 
larly of the possible impediments from interested quarters. 
Of course he tried Indianisation of the services without 
allowing efficiency to suffer. Efficiency was in fact his 
first concern. Before the democratization of the Calcutta 
Corporation, the post of the Chairman used to be held 
by European civilians. But when Chairman Payne w'ent 
on leave in 1921, Surendranath took courage to appoint 
I. N. Gupta, an Indian member of the Ci\nl Service, to the 
\post on a temporary basis Later, he went a step further 
by appointing a non-official. S. N. Malhk, to the position, 
when Gupta proceeded on leave on grounds of health, in 
the face of objections raised in certain quarters. Mallik 
was an able lawyer and elected member of both the Cor- 
poration and the Council. Mallik’s appointment as well 
as his conspicuous success in the top civic position earned 
public approbation — even from Surendranath's opponents. 

Surendranath was bent upon following the same prin- 
ciple in the medical department as well and drew up a 
scheme in this regard which was almost wholly approved 
by the Secretary of State. The Indianisation of the medi- 
cal ser\'ice was a result of his efforts. He appointed some 
''eminent doctors to the Calcutta Medical College as hono- 
rary’ physicians. To overcome the woeful lack of medical 
facilities in the province, he gave an impe'us to the expan- 
sion of medical education in Bengal through a policy of 
opening medical schools. He raised a constitutional point 
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and had it thrashed out largely in his favour. The ap- 
pointment of the Indian Medical Service personnel was 
made by the Government of India, although they were 
paid for by the Government of Bengal. Surendranath con-^ 
tended that, since he w'as in charge of the medical depart- 
ment as a transferred subject, appointments made to the 
department should be controlled by him, subject of course 
to the Government of India’s advice. The point was prac- 
tically conceded. 

As a Minister of the Crown, Surendranath had to face 
a lot of hostile criticism from certain sections of the 
people. Much of it was due to the fervour of non- 
cooperation and the hostility towards the Reforms generat- 
ed among the people. But at least a part of the criticism 
appears to ha\'e been unmerited. When in October 1922, 
a disastrous flood visited North Bengal causing widespread 
havoc, he was accused of being callous to the suffering of^ 
the people. Along with tlie other members of the Gov- 
ernment Surendranath was then in Darjeeling. Flood re- 
lief, being a reserved subject, was not his charge. Even 
then, an old man of seventy-four, he toured the flood- 
affected area, trollying 20 miles through the vast ravages 
and under a burning sun, and came back to Darjeeling 
only to fall seriously ill due to the heavy strain. This 
spontaneous response to public suffering, however, went un- 
heeded by his critics. 

How did diarchy work? It is a difficult question on 
which opinion is bound to be divided. Many are of the 
opinion that diarchy failed and that was because of its 
inherent constitutional contradiction. The division of ad- 
ministrative authoritj’ into two water-tight compartments 
led to lack of co-ordination, even frictions and clashes. 
The Executive Councillors, who belonged to the bureau- 
cracy. and the Ministers, who were the elected representa- 
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tires of tlie people, did not get along together. In fact the 
position was weak. It was the Governor who 
vielded snprenie authority. For their part, the Ministers 
too, as a measure of practical politics, depended upon the 
Governor and the official block for support. Worst of 
aH, while the nation-hudding departments were under the 
charge of the Ministers, the purse strings were controlled 
fay the Finance Department presided over by an Execu- 
tive Councillor. Really useful schemes launched by the 
Ivlinisters suffered from inanition. 

These flaws and defects which appeared in the actual 
fnnctioning of diarchy were not unanticipated. Criticism 
of diarchy", even before it was installed, hinged on these 
dismal and also distinct possibilities. If. however, allov'-- 
\2ace is made for them, it may be said that the Ministers 
Fere able to do useful work in some directions, even 


thou^ within painful limitations. 

Surendranath did not claim any spectacular success 
for diarchy. He was fully conscious of its many^ flaws 
sad limitations. On behalf of the Lffieral Federation, he 
had tdd the Joint Parh'amentarj' Committee that it vvas 
not an ‘-'ideal” system bat the only “feasible” system under 
the circumstances and that ‘"it provides for Responsi e 
Govermnent at the first start, and it brings Responsibk 
Government within right by providing ^ prc^^ne 
stases.-’isi Surendranath would view diarchy m ffiis hgh - 
He, however, did not believe that diarchy had 
at least in Bengal. It is true that some Ministers ‘ 

■^ia the country felt utterly frustrated. 
experience was otherwise, if one goes by his 
tions in his reminiscences. There were several di^hcs 
inherent in the situation. Outside tliere were - jU ^ 
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tides of non-cooperation, contempt and abuse for the Minis- 
ters. their public accusation even for faults not their ovn; ^ 
in the Government itself, there was the greatest stumbling / 
block, lack of finance. Under the Reforms, the Prowncial 
Governments had to work under several restrictions on 
their resources and finances, and the Meston Award did not 
improve matters. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms called for a bifurca- 
tion of subjects between the Centre and the provinces in- 
volving heavj' financial deficit for the former.- A com- 
mittee was therefore set up under Lord Meston to-go into 
the question of financial relations between the Centre and 
the Provinces. The Meston Award recommended compul- 
sory annual contributions bj' provinces to make up the 
Central deficit according to certain formulae. The result 
was that the provinces were starved of finances for the 
nation-building departments which generally constituted 
the transferred subjects under responsible Mim'sters. There 
was a lot of protest both official and non-official against 
the wisdom underlying the award. Surendranath com- 
plained of the financial injustice done to Bengal in the 
Meston Award. Nevertheless in the field of' local self- 
government and public health and sanitation, he did make 
many notable improvements. These might not have been 
up to the public expeaation, but were certainly a good' 
beginning,- a sound base for any future administration to 
build upon.'- Surendranath says that, given more resources, 
more could ha\'e been achieved for the nation-building det ■ 
partments which were in his and his colleagues’ charge. 
Several water supply schemes, for instance, could not be 
implemented for want of funds. He did not think that the 
difficulty' was inherent in the system itself. -On the con- 
trary, he found the Governors helpful and cooperative 
and the Government itself a happy team on the whole. 
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The Ministers gave their opinions on the reserved subjects 
/ as well, even though the Government was not bound by 
the same. 

Regarding the achievements of the Liberals under 
diarchy, Zacharias says: “It must be gratefully admitted 
that they rendered ver\' valuable services by not letting the 
national cause go by default in these legislatures. They 
were able to give wide publicity to grievances and by 
their cooperation improved many Government proposals; 
they initiated not a few new developments and their re- 
cord in general was such that they would have proved 
valuable acquisitions in any Parliament”.’"- 

The first three years of the Reforms were very' event- 
ful. and before the second elections under the new Act 
> were due, the broad canvas of the national scene had 
"undergone considerable change. The full tide of non- 
cooperation had started ebbing since Chauri-Chaura. 
Frustration prevailed in many quarters because of the 
sudden calling off of the movement. Uncertainty over- 
cast the political horizon. Gandhiji's arrest created a 
leadership void. The country w’as in need of a new pro- 
gramme, a new push forward. Many patriotic people 
began to doubt the wisdom of Council boycott. Many 
others felt that they could more ably replace those who 
had got into the Councils taking advantage of the Con- 
gress boycott. C. R. Das's views on Council entry have 
already been referred to. He was in favour of entering 
the Councils to offer “uniform, continuous and consistent 
^'-obstruction"’ from within. In the context of this confu- 
sion. uncertainty and frustration, emerged the Swaraj 
Party with Council entry as its first policy plank, facilitat- 
td by a permissive resolution passed by the Congress. Das 
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and Motilal Nehru were unmatched in their stature and 
leadership and had their way. Within a }'ear the Congress 
was thus brought to their own point of view. The Swaraj - ^ 
ists did not differ from the Congress in aim but in method. 
Obstruction was the essence of their political strategy. It 
was non-cooperation all the same but in a different form. 



Chapter XX f 
THE LAST DAYS 


The greatest challenge to the old, constitutional poli- 
tics of Surendranath and his colleagues came from Gandhi- 
ji to whose keeping and care the Indian people now in- 
creasingly chose to entrust the country’s destiny. Gandhiji 
opened up new horizons before the people. As already 
noted Surendranath had tried peaceful agitation, passive 
resistance and non-cooperation earlier in his career when- 
ever occasion demanded, though he was not a believer in 
non-cooperation as a principle of political faith. But 
Gandhiji brought into his concept of non-violent non- 
cooperation a new mass appeal and a moral fervour which 
had a revolutionary impact on his countrymen. In lum a 
people wri'hing in anguish and humiliation found a new 
Messiah of deliverance. The second challenge to Surendra- 
nath came from Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das, another 
dynamic personalit) who, withm the short period he had 
been in politics, brought about radical changes in the out- 
look of the Congress and in the country’s political affairs. 

Throughout Surendranath’s autobiography and also 
in <^me of his speeches, there are highly critical references 
to the non-cooperation movement and its leadership. 
According to him the fact that the movement had to be 
suspended following Chauri-Chaura and almost all the 
-- items of its programme had to be withdrawn only' pro- 
claimed its failure. Surendranath also says that non- 
cooperation was responsible for hatred and violence and 
particularly Hindu-Muslim disunity. 

Gandhiji's mixing up of the Khilafat issue with Con- 
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gress politics was not liked by many including Surendra- 
nath and other moderate leaders. Surendranath felt that 
this would ultimately defeat its owti purpose and lead to 
communal disharmony. Initiall}' there were hardly any 
differences of a basic nature between Gandhiji and the 
moderate leaders regarding the Reforms. But following 
the Government's condonation of the Punjab wrongs, 
Gandhiji finally changed his mind. And then the irresis- 
tible magic of his personality and his unparalleled moral 
fer\’Our set popular imagination afire. Surendranath and 
Gandhiji could not come closer together. Nevertheless, 
Gandhiji had a high admiration for Surendranath as one 
of the founders of the Congress, as a pioneer nationalist 
and as “one of the makers of modern India”. 

With C. R. Das, Surendranath’s differences were equal- 
ly vital, possibly more. While making appreciative refer- 
ence -to Das's ability, tact and judgment, Surendranath is 
hi^ly critical of the poh'cies and methods, notably the 
“obstructionist” methods, followed by C. R. Das. Das had 
been rising spectacularly in his political stature in the 
country, particularly in Bengal, gradually but inevitably 
replacing Surendranath, the “idol of Bengal”, as Gandhiji 
calls him,^'^ from the position of unquestioned supremacy 
he had been holding. Since the Montague declaration, C. R. 
Das had become loud in his demmeiation of the Moderates, 
including Surendranath. But we have it on the authority 
of P. C. Ray that during his last days C. R, Das's attitude 
towards Surendranath had mellowed considerably. He 
asked Ray to review A Nation in Making for his organ. 
Forward, and later sent him a telegram asking him not to 
be “too hard on Surendranath”.^-^ 

Bengalee, August 9, 1925 
3-'* Autobiography 

. tsx, £jfe and Tiriies oj C. R. Das, P, C. Ray 
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The second elections under diarchy were held in the 
autumn of 1923. The Congress ban on Council entry 
having been lifted, the Swarajya Party was now free to 
contest seats in legislatures w'hich they did with all the 
vigour and resources at their command. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Deshabandhu Chittaranjan toured the United 
Provinces. The latter made a rapid tour of Bengal ap- 
pealing for support for the Swarajya Party nominees and 
receiving hearty response. The Swarajists did verj’ well 
in the elections and emerged as the biggest party in the 
Bengal Legislature. Through C. R. Das's strategy of win- 
ning over some other members, the party was able to 
command a majority. Some of tlie well-knowm leaders 
were worsted. The Liberals were wdped out. In Bengal, 
-the biggest defeat was that of Surendranath and that too 
at the hands of Dr. B. C. Roy. then a comparatively un- 
known figure in Bengal politics but having the backing 
of the Swarajists. Surendranath's office acceptance was 
one of the main points of attack against him in the elec- 
tion campaign. A long and eventful career thus ended 
in defeat and discomfiture. It w’as the fall of a Titan. 

Surendranath thus faded out of the public life Ahich 
he had dominated for nearly half a centuiy-. Public 
opinion has been said to be a frail reed to lean upon. No- 
body was more conscious of the quick-clianging nature of 
public opinion than Surendranath himself. Standing rock- 
like in the midst of the changing currents of popular moods 
and opinions. Surendranath refused to seek easy popularity 
the cost of his life-long principles. He had to reap the 
bitter harvest. In a different context he says : ‘The idol 
of yesterday is the demon of today, ruthlessly trodden in 
the dust".^-'" The head and front of his offence, as he him- 
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self says, was that he was a member of the Government. A 
campaign was so worked up against him and the public mood 
had changed so radically that he had to paj^ dearly for^^ 
adhering steadfastly to his faith in constitutional means. 

Following his defeat in the election, Surendranath re- 
tired from public life and devoted himself entirely to 
journalistic work and also to, what was more important, 
completing his reminiscences. A Nation in Making. He 
had begun writing the book in 1915 but had left it un- 
finished due to the rough and tumble of political life. In 
good health even at that age and with an extraordinarily 
sharp memor}', he went on writing day in and da)' out at 
his Barrackpore country house, far from the madding 
crowd's noise and strife. Since its publication in 1925, the 
book has become a classic as a political autobiograph)'. In 
it Surendranath has not only portrayed, in his inimitably 
style, his owm long and eventful life and ideas but also left 
us a virid account of the early beginnings and growth of the 
national movement. Specially valuable are the many 
sketches of well-known as well as lesser-known contempo- 
raries whom the later generations have tended either to 
forget or belittle. Surendranath claims to have had “a high 
patriotic purpose in writing the book and wanted to warn 
the nation against the perils and temptations which beset the 
path of its onward march. The book bears evidence of ’ 
Surendranath s deep knowledge of history, politics and 
literature. 

The end of his eventful, dynamic life, crowned with 
magnificent achie\ements but culminating in defeat ancl 
denigration, came on August 6, 1925. 


Chapter XXII 


SUMAHNG UP 

It is not easy to assess a career so dynamic, so varied, 
so full of achievements and j-et, latterly, so controversial. 
In doing so. however, certain broad facts have to be kept 
in mind. Surendranath's political career began as far 
back as a decade before the birth of the Indian National 
Congress. Political consciousness was then vague and 
inchoate. He belonged to a generatfon of Congressmen 
who drew their inspiration from liberal British political 
\ thought and institutions and on whom the influence of 
' English culture, language and politics was writ large. They 
were grateful to the British for the manifold blessings they 
had brought to India and had a deep faith in the broad- 
mindedness of the British people. Self-government with- 
in the Empire therefore continued to be the creed of 
many Congress leaders even after the exit of Liberals. 

Surcndranath himself summed up his political creed 
and methodology thus : “I have preached patriotism coupl- 
ed with orderly progress. I have preached self-govern- 
ment within the Empire as our goal and constitutional 
and lawful methods as tlie only means for its attain- 
ment.'’^-' Like the leaders of his generation, Surendra- 
nath too had faith in the bonafides of the British. There 
'“'were occasions when that faith was rudely shaken. The 
Partition of Bengal was one such occasion. Still he stuck 
to his faith — apathetically, some might say. For instance. 
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he found no reason to question the bonafides of Montague 
and thus to reject the Reforms, contrary to the prevailing 
mood of the countiy in those days. 

Generally speaking, he was averse to anything but- 
constitutional methods, whose efficacj' he had no reason 
to question. Any other method, revolutionary or non- 
cooperative, he felt, might be self-defeating. For one 
thing, there was no chance of revolutionarj' methods suc- 
ceeding. He says : “A revolutionary movement had in- 
deed been tried in Bengal. . . and it failed; and the principal 
actors in that unhappy episode, recognising their failure, 
have for the most part settled down as peaceful citizens. . . 
In modem times, revolutionary movements have only been 
successful with the aid of trained and organized armies. 
WTrere is the army to assist the Indian revolutionary'?’'*^^ 

Surendranath was neither for unalloyed cooperation, 
nor for unalloyed non-cooperation. Opposition where/ 
necessary, cooperation w'here possible — this was his prin- 
ciple. He claims to have been “one of the earliest apost- 
les" of the cult of non-cooperation. As a mark of protest 
against the action of the Barisal authorities, he resigned 
his ofiBce of Honorary Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
and Honorary Magistrate of Barrackpore. Earlier, in 
1899, he resigned as Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta 
as a mark of protest against the undemocratic Municipal 
Act. He led successfully' one of the most fervent popular 
agitations, namely, the agitation against Partition, refusing 
to enter the Councils until the vivisection of his province 
was undone. But he did not favour a persistent policy of 
non-cooperation, an opposition for opposition’s sake. To'' 
quote him : “There are occasions when we must non-co- 
operate and follow it up as a protest. But I altogether repu- 
diate a persiste nt policy of non-cooperation, especially. . . 
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when the Government is prepared to move along progressive 
lines, though the pace may not be as rapid as we should like 
it to be."^-° To Surendranath, non-cooperation was a nega- 
tive concept, a philosophy of denial. He felt that non- 
cooperation would let loose forces of disorder and hatred 
which would harm the country’s cause by leaving behind 
trails of bitterness He would justify it neither ideologi- 
cally nor on grounds of practical politics. 

Surendranath thought he had ample reasons for stick- 
ing to the constitutional method. Its achievements w'ere 
not too few or too small. In his last letter to Surdidra- 
nath written from Baroda in 1909, R. C. Dutt said : 
‘■\Vhat a wonderful revolution wn have seen within the 
life-time of a generation ! What progress in the thoughts 
and ideas of a nation and what a noble part you have 
played in leading that change!”^®® The panorama of 
events since Surendranath’s appearance on the country’s 
glimmering political scene till the time of the Montague 
Reforms shows gradual, but far-reaching, changes in the 
affairs of the country', in the enlargement of public opinion, 
in broadbasing local self-government, m tlie development 
of a vocal press, even in progress towards self-government — 
alt these building the base for the more radical movements 
of later days. 

Even the Liberals' idea of consti'.utional methods 
broadened with the passage of time. Gokhale explained 
that constitutional agitation had a verj- wide connotation 
including almost everything except rebellion, resort to 
crime and aiding and abetting external invasion, and not 
excluding passive resistance. Thus Surendranath be- 
came the central figure in the Partition movement describ- 

120 A Nation in flaking 
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ed by Gokhale as “the tremendous upheaval of popular 
feeling” constituting “a landmark in the history of our 
national progress”!®* This movement he led on the lines 
-of passive resistance, despite his basic faith in constitu- 
tional methods. He was one of the sponsors of the idea 
of boycott of foreign goods and of using Swadeshi — an idea 
endorsed by the Congress as a whole and later taken up 
by Gandhiji. But he strongly disapproved of the exten- 
sion of boycott to schools, colleges and legislatures. 

Surendranath believed that India’s dissociation from 
the Empire would do her no good. On the contrary, he 
wanted to assert India's legitimate rights as an autonomous 
unit of the Commonwealth on a footing of equality with 
other members thereof and on the basis of the British 
ideal of constitutional freedom. On his return from Eng- 
land in September 1919. he was invited to address the 
Calcutta Rotary Club which was mostlj European in 
character. He said ; “The Empire is yours; but it is also 
ours. It is wurs by creation; ours b\ adoption. You are 
the natural heirs; we are the adopted children of the Em- 
pire. Your status and our status are the same; and here 
let me make a confession of faith on my behalf as well as 
the great party to which I belong''.*“- 

'Vt'hy did Surendranath accept office ? This has been one 
of the most crucial questions regarding his life and career. 
How the old veteran of many a battle could agree to accept 
a docile ministership under Government, may appear baffl- 
ing on the face of it. Surendranath has been unfairly 
accused by some of having yielded to tlie lure of kmight-' 
hood and office. He has been painted as a deserter, a “lost 
leader’ . But assuming that Surendranath hankered after the 
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grandeur and fascination of office, he could as N^ell have co- 
operated with the Government earlier and that co-opera- 
tion would have been readily accepted. But he chose to re- 
main an arch agitator, almost a seditionist in official esti- 
mation. until he felt that the time was ripe for offering co- 
operation to the Government in the interest of nation-build- 
ing and, as far as possible under the circumstances, to save 
the people from their daily degradation under the alien rule. 

“Agitate, agitate, agitate” — this in fact was his svar cry. 
Thou^ a constitutionalist, he was also a persistent, indefatig- 
able agitator, on the platform, in the press, when the oc- 
casion demanded. That is why he was dubbed an instiga- 
tor of the youth. V^Tien, however, he felt that the occasion 
had come for wholehearted cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, he did offer it. even at the cost of his popularity 
and public career. "I owe allegiance to God and my 
people" — ^with this, his life-long crj'. he felt that even the 
limited opportunities offered by the Reforms could be made 
good use of for the sake of the people. If Deshabandhu 
had come round to the idea of responsive cooperation and 
if even Tilak latterly advocated self-government witliin the 
Commonwealth, it was certainly not unusual for Surendra- 
nath to have accepted office under a scheme which he be- 
lieved w'as useful in the prevailing circumstances. 

It was not self-aggrandisement which led him to the 
steps of the Government House. It was his selfless devotion 
to public service that brought him to a new' field of experi- 
ence. The young Surendranath's fire and fervour had by 
that time matured into the constructive zeal of a missionary. 
^\^^at he achieved within three years in office, under limita- 
tions and in the face of persistent opposition and abuse, has 
already been referred to. 

Surendranath’s greatest contribution was his indefatigable 
labour for forging Indian imity and nationhood. He anti- 
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cipated the birth of the Congress through his many- 
sided and vigorous public acti\aties which mainly centred 
round the Civil Service question, the Vernacular Press Ac^ 
and Ilbert Bill agitation and through his all-India tours ana 
speeches. The main purpose of all these was to bring all 
India on a common political platform with a common pro- 
gramme of action. Right from the beginning of his career, 
his dream had been that of an all-India nationality, into 
which the bewildering variety of religions, languages and 
cultures would be knit together in perfect harmony, thus 
providing a living, throbbing illustration of unity in diversity. 
The idea of a secular, democratic India with a parh’amentary 
form of government was a master passion with him. The 
themes of his earty speeches were carefulty chosen to rouse 
the national spirit. These were : Indian histoiy', Indian 
unity, Chait^ya, Mazzini and the Sikhs. Upon his youthful^ 
mind the writings of Mazzini, the apostle of Italian unity, hadf^ 
produced a profound impression, and he preached to the 
students Mazzini minus revolution with telling effect, so 
that the cause of Indian unity might be promoted. In an 
obituar}' notice after his death, the Modern Review (Sep- 
em er 1925) wrote thus : “The speeches and writings of 
no other political leader in India have harped more often 
and more insistently on the united India ideal.” Many of the 
essen.ial and invaluable ingredients of the modem Indian 
democracy the country owes to Surendranath’s foresight and 
poliUcal vision. 

He looked upon the service of the motherland as “the 
ughest fom of religion” and would consider no sacrifice too 
^ t for the country’s cause. Even his personal bereavb-'^ 
Zv 'tI ‘^onipared to the irresistible call of public 

of the *e inaugural meetinu 

> is. his son s death, has already been told. 
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His wife died on December 23. 1911, but he attended the 
Congress session on December 26 and took active part 
therein. Throughout his life he was always at the forefront 
.of public movements and actiHties. He tried vigorously to 
build up traditions of healthy public life. The fact that he 
was twice President of Congress is an inadequate descrip- 
tion of his role rrs-a-us the Congress. President or not, 
year after year, he was the central figure in the Congress 
sessions and made valuable contributions to its proceedings. 
It was he who declared the Congress to be “the non-official 
Parliament of the Nation”; it was he again who called it the 
“Congress of united India”, which had been able to bring 
together “the scattered elements of a vast and diversified 
population” and wielded them into a compact and homoge- 
neous entity. In this great achievement he had lus own 
significant share. That perhaps is his greatest claim to the 
coimtiy-'s gratitude. 

It is true that he eventually drifted away from the main- 
stream of nationalism — in politics there is always scope for 
honest difference of opinion. But whatever his later poli- 
tical transformation might have been, the fact remains that 
he was foremost among those who built the early founda- 
tions of nationalism. He was a master architect of Indian 
unity, the father of political consciousness in India. 

Surendranath's social views call for a brief mention here. 
Almost wholly preoccupied with politics. Surendranath had' 
hardly had time actively to interest himself in social ques- 
tions. He had however expressed a desire that after his 
retirement from politics, he would devote himself to the 
movement for the amelioration of the condition of Hindu 
widows, a movement which was started by Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar and had left a deep impression upon his youth- 
ful imagination. When Vidyasagar's great message failed 
to bear fruit, he cried in his j'outh : “WTien will that mcs- 
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sage be fulfilled ?’’ The hands of death snatched him away 
before he could take up the mantle of Vidj’asagar, much 
as he would have liked to do so. 

“Orthodox Hinduism’’ did not appeal to Surendra-^ 
nath. His social ideas wre “progressive”. He was con- 
vinced that the society was changing, as evidenced b}' the 
loosening of caste restrictions and the removal of various 
taboos. In social matters, as in political, he was in favour 
of evolutionary progress; a revolutionary change, he felt, 
would suddenly dislocate the existing order of things and 
might even be rejected by the people. 

Surendranath had a spotless character. In personal life 
he was kind and generous, had a deep religious trend in 
himself and a broad human sjanpathy for others. He did 
not hesitate to help even his political adversaries. There 
were instances when he exercised his good offices to help 
the revolutionaries in their distress, despite his strong dis- 
like of violent and revolutionary methods. Deeply influenc- 
ed by English culture and civilization, Surendranath never- 
theless remained an Indian till his last days in his dress, 
habits and manners. He was unassuming and easily 
approachable; he made no distinction between the high 
and the low. He was an embodiment of regularity. Even 
at his ripe old age he used to take regular physical exercise. 
In respect of drink and smoking he was a total abstainer 
and even at official functions he was very' selective about 
his food. Shortly before his death he had become physically 
rveak but remained mentally alert. He expressed the hope 
that he would live for another ten years to bring the politi- 
cal parties together to form a big confederation of all of 
them.’^^ It was not for nothing that Gandhiji called him 
a “fighter”. 

Few excelled him in heroism, in the nobility of charac- 
ter and self-sacrifice, in lofty patriotic passion, in selfless 
missionary' zeal and in organising ability’. 

133 “Surendra Nath”, bs" Rajendra Nath Muhherjee, Monthly 
Basiimaii fin Dencali). Bhadra. 1332 
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extracts from the PRESroENTIAL ADDRESS 
OF SURENDRANATH AT THE POONA CONGRESS 

1895 

1. Legislative Councils 

Hitherto we had placed the reform of the Legislative 
Councils in the forefront among our topics of discussion. 
Then came the Councils Act of 1892 which reconstituted 
the Councils and enlarged their functions. What is our 
attitude with regard to this Act? Are we satisfied with it 
and with the manner in which it is being worked? I am 
afraid we must answer the question in the negative. We 
regard the measure in the light of a cautious experiment 
which is being tried by the Government. Caution is an 
element of statesmanship. But caution carried to an ex- 
cess — caution which is but another name for timidity — is 
a mistake, and may even amount to a blunder. W'e have 
no objection to the Government exercising due caution 
before it takes “a big jump into the unknown”. Weighted 
with the sense of its great responsibility, the Government 
must look around before it makes an important departure 
from the lines of its ancient policy. But what we complain 
of is that the experiment might have been tried under con- 
ditions more favourable to its success, more consonant to 
the declarations which were made in Parliament by states- 
men on both sides of the House at the time of the enact- 
ment of the measure. Mr. Gladstone looked forward to 
a living representation of the Indian people. Lord Salis- 
bur\' was anxious that the machinerj'^rovided should give 
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representation not to small sections of the people but to 
the living strengOi and the vital forces of the whole com- 
munity. Have these anticipations been realized by the 
light of accomplished facts ? In Bengal seven elected mem- 
bers represent the living strength and the vital forces of a 
whole community of 70 millions of people. The Councils 
hcive been enlarged, but in no sense so as to provide even 
a tolerabl}' moderate representation of the people. In the 
United Kingdom a population of 40 millions is represented 
by 670 members. In Bengal, a population of 70 millions 
is represented by on]\’ seven elected members, or. if you 
like, b\' 10 members if \ou take the nominated non-offi- 
cial members to represent the people, or by 20 members 
you take the whole Council to represent the province, 
e result is that the election is taking place under a sj'stem 
of rotation, whole divisions are left unrepresented in .the 
Council. Out of the six Dhisions in Bengal at the pre- 
sent moment the Presidency Division, which is the most 
impor^t, and the Chhota Nagpur and Orissa Divisions 
are left out m the representation. I am aware that this is a 
faulty arra^ement which might be rectified bv lumpins 
^ done elsewhere, so as to enable the 

Avhole Province to take part in the elections. But is it 
possiDle under any concehable arrangement, bv any form 

Die' m ""O '■'■'"S "P«»Dtalion of the Indim pro- 
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jDur administration. Tell me, said John Bright in subst- 
ance, in one of his speeches, what the financial condition 
-,jof a country- is, and I will teO you aU about its Government 
and the condition of its people. The financial test is the 
most crucial. Judged by it our position is truly deplorable. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the financial position of 
India is one of ever-recurring deficit and of ever-increasing 
debt. I should be sorts' to say one word which uould con- 
vey to the mind of anyone an exaggerated notion of the 
difficulties by which the Government of India is surround- 
ed. Let there be “Naught extenuate or aught set down in 
malice.’’ But I think I am strictly within the limits of 
truth when I say that, so far as our financial position is 
concerned, debt and deficit represent the order of the day. 
X Let me ask you to follow me as I rapidly glance over a few 
t^Jacts and figures in connection with the financial history of 
the sixty years from 1834 to 1894. During this period you 
have had 34 years of deficit amounting in round numbers 
to 83 crores of rupees, and 26 jears of surplus amounting to 
42 crores of rupees in round numbers, with the net result 
that you have a net deficit of about 41 crores of rupees, 
which makes an average deficit of something over sixty- 
five lacs of rupees per year. Our debt kept pace with our 
deficit They are twin sisters which march apace. It must 
be so in the nature of things. An ever-increasing deficit 
must produce an ever-accumulating debt. During the same 
period the Public Debt increased from 26 crores to 210 
crores; and 42 crores of this amount were incurred within 
the last ten years. If sve are not bankrupts, at any rate we 
^yare on the high road to it. If an ordinary' individual found 
that his expenditure was steadily increasing, that his income 
was not increasing in the same proportion, that his resources 
were strained to the utmost, and that his debt was fast ac- 
cumulating, he would feel that he was perilously near bank- 
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ruptcv. But I suppose Governments are not like ordinary.’ 
mortals. They do not participate in the common feelings.^ 
and the common failings of our ordinar}' human nature ^ 
and hence the optimism of our rulers. 

WTiat is it that has brought the countrj' to its present 
deplorable financial position ? The answer must be that 
it is in the main the aggressire militaiy policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The depreciated rupee has much to answer for; 
it is responsible for man\’ sins of omissions and commission, 
but it is not wholly nor even mainly chargeable with the 
present financial embarrassments of the Government. Sir 
Auckland Colvin in a recent article in the NinsteentU Cen- 
tury obser\es that the increase of Indian expenditure from 
1883-84 to 1892-93. amounting to about 11 crores of 
rupees, was due to three causes, and he regards the Military 
charges as the first and foremost of these (vide page 873^^ 
The Nineteenth Century for November). In the course ' 
of the same article he obsers-es : “There can be no improve- 
ment in Indian finances so long as Indian revenues are de- 
pleted by the claims of frontier extension, or exposed to the 
risk and requirements of war.*’ 

3. Industries 

Ours is a political organisation; but we cannot overlook 
considerations which affect the development of our indus- 
tries and our manufactures. The economic condition of a 
people has an intimate bearing upon their political advance- 
ment. Looking at the matter from this point of view we 
feel that it is our duty to safeguard our industries. Their 
consers'ation is a matter of grave national importance. 
have our cotton industry in Bombay, the jute industry in 
Bengal, the tea industry in Assam and the coal and iron 
industries in Central and Southern India. Factors' Acts 
which have hitherto been understood to be framed for the 
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protection of operative^ are now sought to be used for the 
a\owed object of restricting and raising the cost of produc- 
j tion. “Pressure,” I understand, “is now to be put upon 
'the Secretar}' of State to ignore the interests of the people- 
of this country' and to order a Factory Act for India which 
will prevent our mills from competing w'ith those in 
England.” Lancashire people engaged in the cotton industry 
have attacked the cotton industry in India, insisting on a- 
stricter Factory' Act and shorter working hours, quite ob- 
livious of the hardships this would obviously entail on the- 
people of India generally, and overlooking the fact that 
Japan is already a serious rival to India as well as England. 
Then the jute manufacturing industry has been threatened 
by the jute manufactures in Dundee, on the plea that their 
trade is suffering from the competition of the Indian mills. 

. They too seem to forget the important factor that there are- 
'many jute mills on the continent of Europe and go straight 
for the Indian mills, because they are under the British 
Government. 


4. Financial Drain 

The question of the wider employment of our country- 
men in the public scrv'ice is, to my mind, more or less a 
financial problem. It is intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of the poverty of the people. That is the view of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji; that was the view of the late Mr. Robert 
Knight, than whom there was not an abler financial expert 
or a more ardent friend of the people of India. The con- 
siderations bearing upon the point are obvious. The more 
of the foreign element there is in the public service, w'ith 
the high pay which must necessarily be given to them for 
sciv'icc in a foreign country', the more you widen and deepen 
that channel by which the wealth of the country flows out — 
the greater is the impetus you give to that drain which is 
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going on and which has gone on for the last hundred years 
and more, and which is more or less incidental to the pre- 
sent state of things. A part of the salaries of these highIJ^ 
paid officials must be spent out of the country, for the sup-^ 
port of their wives and children, while they are yet in the 
service; and when they have retired, the whole of their pen- 
sions, with exceptions which hardly call for notice, must 
be spent abroad. This means the loss of this portion of the 
national wealth which is absolutely indefensible, if substan- 
tially service of the same quality could be obtained by em- 
ploying the children of the soil. The employment of a 
■foreign element in the public service of a country, with the 
prospect of the salaries of these public servants leaving the 
country, is morally wrong, economically disastrous, and poli- 
■tically inexpedient, unless it is evident that the gain in other 
respects outweiglis the financial loss, or in the end averts 
greater financial loss than what is incidental to the employ-- 
anent of this foreign agency. (Hear! hear!). 

5. Emplo 3 Tnent of Indians in the Sendees 
We claim to be admitted to all competitive examinations 
dor the Indian Services, no matter to what particular depart- 
■ment of the public service they may refer. We claim to be 
admitted to the Competitive Examinations for the Police Ser- 
vice held in India as well as in England. We claim to be 
admitted to the Examinations for recruitment to the higher 
offices in the Forest Department. We are excluded from 
these Examinations, and we are excluded because we arc 
natives of India. (Shame ! shame ! ) . Our disqualification 
is our race. The crime of colour is alleged against us. Wc-^ 
are supposed not to possess the qualities required for these 
services, bj^ reason of our being members of the race to 
"which it is our misfortune to belong. But there are so many 
caccs in India. (Laughter). Do they all suffer from the 
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same disqualification — are they all wanting in the precious 
qualities required for these services? I^r the exclusion 
applies to them all. A slur is thus put upon us. But we 
- are not ashamed of our nationality. We are proud that we 
are Indians; some of us are the inheritors of a civilization 
which carries the mind back to the dawn of human civiliza- 
tion. (Hear! hear!). But we are also British subjects. 
Civis Romamts sum was the boast of the ancient world. It 
is our proud privilege to be British subjects, and we claim the 
rights which belong to our political connection. (Cheers). 
We are confident that the English people will not permit the 
perpetuation of invidous distinctions of race in the govern- 
ment of their great Dependency. Themselves free men. all 
in the enjo}ment of equal rights and equal privileges, their 
natural instinct would be to e.xtend to others the blessings 
■ which have made them so great, so happy, and so prosper- 
ous. (Cheers). 

In this connection it is impossible not to refer to the 
exclusion of our countrjinen from the commissioned ranks 
in the Army. The bravest Native soldier, a bom warrior, 
and though he may have in him the making of a great 
Captain, cannot in these days rise beyond the rank of a 
Sufaadar-Major or a Ressaldar-Major in the British .Arms'. 
A Shivaji, a Hyder Ali, a Ranjit Singh, a Madhoji Scindia. 
could not now have risen to the position of the Colonel of a 
Regiment or the Captain of a Company. (Laughter). This 
ostracism of a whole people, this exclusion of the represen- 
tatives of the Militars' races in India from high command in 
the Army, cannot add to the strength and the stability or 
the greatness of the Empire. 

6. The Congress and Congressmen 
Today is the first day of the eles'enth session of the 
Congress. Many sessions of the Congress must yet be held 
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before even our moderate programme is accomplished. The 
car of human progress moves slowly forward. But he who 
has set his hand to the plough cannot afford to look back. 
He must spend and be spent in the cause. How^ many brave- 
comrades, whose memories we mourn, have fallen; how 
many more will 5'et fall before the Journey through the 
wilderness is accomplished, and we are in view of Can- 
aan. To some choice spirits, elevated by faith and hope, 
may be vouchsafed, as was vouchsafed to Moses of old from 
the heights of Sinai, a glimpse into the promised land, a 
foretaste of that previous treasure of civil and political 
rights, which, in the Providence of God and under the aus- 
pices of English rule, is to be the destined heritage of their 
nation. As for the rest the3' must possess their souls in 
patience, supported by the undying faith that their cause, 
based upon the highest justice, must eventually triumph. ‘A 
man with a conviction,’ says John Stuart Mill in his Essay 
on Representative Government, ‘is equal to ninety-nine 
without one.’ The man of earnest faith is irresistible and 
all-conquering. We Congressmen know what we are about; 
we know our minds, we know our methods; we stick to 
them with resolute tenacity of purpose — ^with a faith which, 
so far as some of us are concerned, I will sa3% does not 
belong to the things of this world. And who will say that 
the future is not ours? (Hear! hear!). 

We feel that in this great struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, the moral S3’mpathies of civilized humanity are with 
us. The pra3'ers of the good and the true in all parts of 
the world follow us. Thc3’ will welcome as glad tidings of 
great J03' the birth of an emancipated people on the banks" 
of the Ganges. For have the3' riot all read about our an- 
cient civilization; how, in the morning of the world, before 
the Eternal City had been built upon 5je Seven Hills, before 
Alexander had marched his army to the banks of the Tigris, , 
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before Babylonian astronomers had learnt to gaze upon the 
starry' world, our ancestors had developed a great civiliza- 
tion, and how that civilization has profoundly influenced the 
course of modem thought in the highest concerns of man ? 
Above all, we rely with unbounded confidence on the jus- 
tice and generosity of the British people and of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. (Loud cheers). 
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EXTRACTS FROIVI THE PRESIDENT’S COSCLUDJSG'^ 
ADDRESS AT THE POONA CONGRESS, 1895 

Gentlemen ; Tlte one regret \\hich is deepest in my 
mind on this occasion is that my voice has been lost in your 
service at a moment when I needed its aid to the fullest 
extent to voice forth those deep sentiments of gratitude 
which at the present moment are surging in my mind. I 
feel myself overpowered by those emotions which the situa- 
tion evokes. I ransack in vain the in'e.xhaustiblc vocabu- 
lary of the English language to find words which would 
give expression to the deep-seated sense of thankfulness and 
gratitude which is over-powering me at this moment. If I 
could hatxi lived for this moment and this moment alone,'' 
and then have breathed my last, I should have considered 
myself the happiest amongst men. I know you wish me 
long life (Cries of “yes, yes”). You have given eloquent 
expression to that sentiment. Whether it shall be long life 
or whether it shall be short life, whatever it may be, I call 
upon the Almighty God to witness this proclamation, this 
announcement, this solemrr vow' which I take before the 
'eyes of assembled India, that it shall be dedicated to jour 
service. (Loud cheers). Yea, it shall be dedicated to the 
fulfilment of those aspirations, those hopes, those ideas, 
which have been voiced forth bj' the united dignity and 
majestj’ of mj^ nation; the last praj'er which I shall address 
to the footsteps of the Almightj’ will be praj’er for her poll-'' 
tical derwerance, for her enfranchisement, for her admission 
into the great confederacy of free States which are English 
in their origin, and English in their character, allied inse- 
parably by union with England. Gentlemen, I know not 
how to thank j’ou for the splendid hospitality of which I 
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and my brother-delegates have been the recipients. It is a 
.•^hospitality unsurpassed in the brilliant record of Congress 
hospitalities. I could not have felt myself more comfor- 
table in my home surrounded by those dear ones whom I 
love above all things in the world. I felt myself completely 
at ray ease surrounded by those smiling faces devotedly serv- 
ing me at all hours of the day and at all hours of the night. 
Youngmen, how shall I describe the loyalty, the attach- 
ment, the fond devotion v hich you have shown in that self- 
imposed work which is \ours? (Loud cheers). Sprung 
some of you from the first families in Poona, with recollec- 
tions which cany' the mind back to the great days of Mah- 
ralta independence. (Hear! hear! and applause). You 
have ser^'ed us like menial servants. And what was the 
(^inspiring motive? \Miat was the dominating principle? Not 
love of applause, (no! no!) not love of show, not even the 
sentiment of hospitality . not even deference to superiors and 
elders, but the all-pcn'ading conviction that the work in 
which you are engaged is your work (Cheers); that the work 
in which you are engaged is w'ork in which you are likely 
the most to benefit. Some of us have grown grey in the 
serv'ice of the Congress. I w'as a young man when I be- 
came a Congressman. Now I am going down the vale of 
years, the shadows of the evening arc deepening upon my 
life. Our mantles will fall upon you, and that work, which 
we have commenced, and which we have imperfectly carried 
out. will be entrusted to your care and to your keeping. 
(Cnccrs). That heritage of precious rights which w'e have 
^/Teceived from the past shall be committed to you as a trust 
to be safeguarded by you, to be amplified by you for your 
benefit and your children's benefit, even unto remote gene- 
rations. (Cheers) 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT 
THE AHMEDABAD COxNGRESS, 1902 

1. Indian Industries 

The industrial movement is flowing deep, fraught with 
■national ideals. It partakes of the character of the parent 
movement. It follows in its footsteps ■with a truly filial 
piety. A widespread feeling has been roused in favour of 
the growth and expansion of indigenous arts and industries, 
and the distinguished men who organized the Industrial 
Exhibition in connection w'ith the Calcutta Congress of lasj__ 
year have still further carried their high endeavour by open- 
ing a store-house for Indian goods. Our infant industries 
need protection. But the Government, wedded to the tra- 
■ditions of free trade, will not grant them protection. If 
however protection by legislative enactment is impossible, 
may we not, by the fiat of the national \vill, afford them 
-■such protection as maj’ lie in our power, if we resolve in 
our heart of hearts to avail ourselves, wherever practicable, 
-of indigenous articles in preference to foreign goods. Has 
■not the time come when the scattered national impulses may 
"be focussed into an organic and organized w'hole for a sup- 
Teme eSort for the promotion of our industries? May 'we not 
■obtain a complete and comprehensive list of Indian articles 
available for our varied requirements and seek to encoura^ 
their manufacture and stimulate their expansion ? I quite 
agree that the process is expensive. But it is of the essence 
•of protection to incur present pecuniary sacrifice in view of 
future gain; and our national industries, placed on a sound 
and satisfactory footing, under a moral protection, evoked 
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fay a lofty spirit of patriotism, will, in their own good time, 
faring in an afaundant harvest of gold. .A.!! sacrifice, incurred 
for high national purposes and towards the attainment of 
great national ideals, is repaid with compound interest. 
Such is the ordering of nature, the dispensation of Divine 
Pro\1dence: and the sacrifices we now make to restore our 
lost industries and to establish new ones will compensate 
us a hundredfold by enabling us to supply our own wants 
and to check in part at least that depletion of the national 
wealth which more than anything else has contributed to 
the appalling poverty of our people. Our industrial help- 
lessness is even more deplorable than our political impo- 
tency. 


2. Poverty of India 

Is the country getting poorer day by day ? The ques- 
tion can be set at rest by an open enquiry, started under the 
auspices of the Government. WTiy is not such an enquiry- 
held? Ours indeed has been a Government of Commis- 
sions and Committees. We have had Commissions of all 
sorts. One more Commission to enquire into the economic 
condition of the country would not seriously aggravate the 
situation or dislocate the administrative machinery. The 
Famine Union in England, which include public men of ail 
parties and which have an economic rather than a political 
object in view, have been pressing for an enquiry into some 
typical villages. It is in no hostile spirit that they approach 
the question. Their object is not to find fault, but to get 
at the truth. The Union desire an answer to the question 
whether it is true that the cultivator has been sinking deeper 
and deeper into poverty during recent years. But the Gov- 
ernment will not give an answer, the Government will not 
hold an enquiry-. Why does the Government decline to 
institute an enquiry for the settlement of w-hat may justly 
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regarded as the problem of problems ? Has it any rea- 
sQQs to believe that such an enquiry' would be fatal to its 
optimistic creed ? It cannot indeed be said that the Gov- 
ernment is without an\’ information on the subject, or that 
it ignores the gravity of the problem. On two separate oc- 
casions it held two separate and confidential enquiries. 
There was an enquiry’ held in 1880-81 by Lord Ripon. Sir 
David Barbour was entrusted with it. There was again an 
enquiry held during the viceroj’alty of Lord Dufferin. Now 
these enquiries either prove or disprove the allegation that 
the country' is becoming poorer under British rule. If they 
disprove the allegation, nothing would be more natural 
than that the rulers of India should hasten, by their pub- 
lication. to refute a charge which involves so serious a re- 
flection upon their own administration. If these enquiries 
do not disprove the charge, nothing would be more natural 
than that they should keep back the evidence, of which 
they are in possession. To withhold from the public the 
results of these enquiries and the evidence on which they are 
based, raises a presumption against the roseate’ view of the 
economic situation. The presumption is strengthened by 
the steady refusal to hold an open enquiry', and it assumes 
more or less the comple.vion of definite proof in view of 
facts the significance of which cannot be overlooked. 

3. New Imperialism 

Imperialism blocks the way. Imperialism is now the 
prevailing creed. Imperialism has always been synonymous 
vith autocracy — the rule of the despotic monarch or of the 
victorious general nho has made his way to sovereign power. 
In ancient Rome, as in modem France, Imperialism meant 
the supersession of popular authority and the establishment 
of one-man authority. It means self-government for Great 
Britain and her colonies, autocracy for the rest of the British 
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Empire. \STiat its latent possibilities are it is impossible to 
say. Whether in its further developments, it will lead to 
curtailment of democratic power is one of those secrets, hid- 
den deep in the bosom of time, regarding which even the 
most confident predictions may prove futile. But aU his- 
tory’ bears record that the extension of territory and power 
over subject-races is fatal to popular Government. Let us 
not however speculate about the future. British imperial- 
ism implies the closer union — the more intimate federation 
between the English-speaking subjects of His Majesty. We 
stand outside the pale of federation. We are not admitted 
into this inner sanctuary' of freedom. We are not permitted 
to enter the threshold of the Holy of Holies. We are privi- 
leged only to serve and to admire from a distance. As a 
part of the Empire, we sent out troops to South Africa, and 
they- saved Natal. As a part of the Empire, we sent out 
troops to China, and our Indian soldiery planted the impe- 
rial standard on the walls of Peking. Our loyalty is admit- 
tedly so genuine, so deep and so intensely realistic that even 
the Secretary’ of State had no conception of it. All the 
same, we are not the children of the Empire entitled to its 
great constitutional pri\Tleges. . . In India Imperialism has 
accentuated the forces of reaction and has engendered a 
love of pomp and show which is apt to encourage extrava- 
gance and to TOthdraw attention from the graver issues of 
domestic reform, ^^'e are not therefore prepared to wel- 
come the new Imperialism in the form and garb in v.’hicli it 
appears to us. Mr. Gladstone's sound Liberalism, with its 
strenuous persistency’ in the matter of domestic reform, 
with its thorough recognition of England's grave responsi- 
bilities in relation to India, would be to us far more accept- 
able than the Imperialism which indulges in expensive 
pageants, but which turns a deaf ear to the cry of the 
coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam, which often subordi- 
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nates our interests to other interests and which relies for the 
justification of imperial rule upon the pomp and circum- 
stances of imperial grandeur rather than upon the solid and"^ 
enduring basis of trulj' imperial achievements. 

4. Liberty 

The triumphs of liberty are not won in a day. Liberty 
is a jealous Goddess exacting in her worship and claiming 
from her votaries prolonged and assiduous devotion. Read 
history. Learn from it the inestimable lesson of patience 
and fortitude and the self-sacrificing devotion which a con- 
stitutional struggle for constitutional liberty involves. Keed 
I impress these lessons upon a people who have presented 
Jo the world the noblest of these virtues ? Everv' page of 
Indian historj' is replenished with the touch of self-abnega- 
tion. . . The responsibilities of the present, the hopes of thc'~ 
future, the glories of the past ou^t all to inspire us with 
the noblest enthusiasm to sem our countr>’.. . 



Appendix IV 

EXTRACTS FROM OTHER SPEECHES 
On the Vernacnlar Press Act* 



The question is not an Indian question. It is essentially 
an English question. The question is not \shether a certain 
number of Indians should have the right of free speech. 
The question is broader, vaster, deeper far. The question 
is whether in any part of the British dominions. . . restric- 
tions should be imposed upon the libertj’^ of speech on any 
portion of Her Majestj-’s subjects. We claim this privilege 
not as a matter of favour. We are no longer the con- 
quered subjects of England. We are the incorporated citi- 
zens of a free empire. . . The Act is against the instincts 
of Englishmen, against the genius of the British constitu- 
tion. . . Under English influence India was waked to life. 
Under English auspices, the pulse of life is beating fast 
N^ithin her. But the present Act has prostrated, paralysed 
and overpowered her. 

* # c 

On Local SeK-Govemmentt 
I regard the concession of Local Self-Government as the 
prelude, the precursor of national, (may I venture to hope) 
of imperial Self-Government. The seedling of libert}'^ plan- 
ted in the human soil has a tendency to shoot forth into a 

vast tree. There is development in all 

^ things; progress is the law of nature. There is above all an 
expansive force in the principle of libertj’. May that prin- 
ciple grow and thrive till it has made itself felt in everj' de- 


* April 1S7S 
fFebruaix- 1SS2 
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partnient of Indian Administration. Whether the glorious 
consummation will take place soon, or whether it will be 
indefinite!}' postponed, must depend upon ourselves- — upon ‘ 
our enthusiasm and devotion to the interests of our countrv’^-' 
The repeal of the Vernacular Press Act has taught you what 
may be effected b}’ agitatid^n. My advice to you is — ^Agi- 
tate, Agitate, Agitate. You have yet to learn the great art 
of grumbling. When a great calamity or a terrible reverse 
overwhelms us, we calmly submit to our fate, and go 
straightway to Benares to effect our reconciliation with the 
superior gods. An Englishman, on the other hand, grumbles 
and complains, fights against the adverse fate, till his com- 
plaint has been remedied, or his grievance has been remov- 
ed. The temperament of the Englishmen in this respect is 
worthy of all imitation, and above all it is useful in the 
•domain of political agitation. Ladies and gentlemen, 
have confidence in the sense of justice of the English peo- 
ple. England spent twenty crores of rupees to emancipate 
the Negro slaves. When Italy was struggling for her inde- 
pendence. England stretched out to her the hand of sym- 
path\ ! Will she now refuse to her own dependency the 
great privilege of Self-Government ? It is not however, the 
institutions but rather the men that make a nation. The 
national character shapes institutions of a people. A noble 
people, it has been truly remarked, can never have an igno- 
ble government. It is for you to raise your countrymen to 
a higher intellectual and moral life, and then will your grie- 
vances be redressed, and the solid fabric of self-government 
be raised on the unchangeable basis of a nation’s charac- 
ler, and on the deep and fen-ent faith that by self-govern- 
ment, and through it alone, can we work out the destinies 
that are in store for us, under the control of England and 
the orderings of an overruling Providence. 
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On the Amendment of the Press Act* 

^ Sir, it is admitted on all hands that there has been a 
-t^sensible improvement in the situation, the highest authori- 
ties in the realm have borne testimony to this effect. It is 
also admitted that there has been a change for the better m 
the tone and temper of the press. Our critics hostile to our 
interests and aspirations have ungrudgingly admitted the 
fact; that being so, I feel that I should be justified in de- 
manding the repeal or at any rate a substantial modification 
of the Act, but I go no further than to invite the Council so 
to amend the Act as to remove a just cause for complaint, 
to carry out its declared intentions and to redeem the pled- 
ged word of the Government. In making this appeal, I 
speak not only as a Member of this Council but as one with 
l whom journalism has been the cherished vocation of his 
life. We journalists feel as if the sword of Damocles was 
hanging over our heads. We may be right or we may be 
t\Tong, but that is our feeling. Ours is a noble calling and 
we are entitled to the whole-hearted support and sympathy 
of the Government. The newspaper press is the great 
organ for the ventilation of popular grievances, it is the 
safety-valve of the State, it is an instrument of popular and 
political education. It is the gift of British rule and we 
cherish it with affectionate ardour. Its liberty may degene- 
rate into license but I venture to hold that the arm of the 
law’, such as it is without being reinforced by the Press Act. 
is long enough to reach it and strong enough to deal with 
it. The amendment of the Press Act which I pray for, and 
after all it is not an amendment but is in entire conformity 
W’ith the' intentions of the framers of the Act, will, if ac- 
cepted, go some way to soften the rigours of the law and 
remove a just source of anxiety and of uneasiness felt by the 


*January 1914 
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<;reat body of Indian journalists, and above all. Sir, it will 
proclaim to the world the unalterable determination of the 
Government to redeem its pledged word and to make justice 
to the aggrieved party the keynote of its policy, even when^ 
enforcing a measure of some severity deemed necessary by 
the Government in the supreme interests of the State. 

* * =- 

On the Morley-Minlo Reforms Scheme* 

Can w'e overlook the wondrous change which has taken 
place in Asia; changes have been brought about by the vic- 
tories of Japan over Russia, which had strengthened the 
confidence of Asiatics in themselves. We have a mighty 
wave sweeping over Asia which carries with it high ideals 
and aspirations. India w'ould be false to herself, her ancient 
culture which she so largely imbibed, and the education she_ 
has received, if she did not feel revivified in the example of 
oriental nations struggling for consideration and self-govern- 
ment. On the top of all this excitement came a period of 
reaction, in which the legitimate aspirations of the people 
were ignored and trifled with. The people were counted as 
nothing, we were counted as nothing, w'e were good for 
nothing, and we were to do nothing; everything was to be 
done for us. The generous policy of Lord Ripon w'as re- 
versed. Local Self-Government was modified, and the imi- 
versities, centres of humane and beneficent influence, were 
officialised, despite the protests of the people. Then on the 
top of all came the crowning piece of folly — ^the Partition of 
Bengal. It is true the situation has been somewhat eased, 
by Lord Morley's Reform, but this Reform scheme has given '' 
rise to some considerable diversity of opinion amongst us. . . 
The scheme contains no concessions which have not been 

*^Speech at Caxton Hall, London. July J909 
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sought for. So far from the scheme being lavish, I still say 
that it does not come up to our expectations in regard to 
- many matters which vitally concern the power of the purse. 
We want definite control at least over some of the great 
departments of the State; over sanitation, education, and 
the public work department. Are you not aw'are that 
hundreds of thousands of my countrymen die every year 
from preventable diseases, such as malaria and cholera? 
Yes, I think it is very shameful indeed. We have been 
pressing the importance of the matter upon the Govern- 
ment for years. W'e have cried aloud, but who will lis- 
ten to us ? If we had some effective control over finance, 
or at least over sanitary measures to be employed, I am 
con\’inced that we could prevent to some extent the appal- 
ling rate of mortality which desolates homes in Bengal. 
The expenditure on education is inadequate. The great bulk 
of it is not being spent for education at all but upon inspec- 
tion. As for elementary education, well, the less said the 
better. If we had any control over finances in regard to 
education we should devote the money to a useful and a 
profitable purpose. We want the power of the purse and a 
definite and effective method of self-government. This we 
have not got: all the scheme does is — and let me be per- 
fectly candid in the matter — to provide machinery by which 
representatives of the people w'ould be in a position to bring 
to bear upon the Government not a direct influence but 
an indirect moral pressure. 


Appekdes V / 

EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIALS PUBLISHED IN THE 
“BENGALEE” 

“A Common Political Programme"“ 

Referring to Col. Osborn’s letter in the Sialesman regard- 
ing a common political programme in India, the editorial 
says : 

The distinguished publicist. . . ■will be glad to learn that 
he has been partly anticipated by the leaders of the public 
opinion in India and that already' earnest efforts are being 
made to establish a common programme of political action 
among the different public bodies throughout the country. 
There has been of recent years such an awakening of public' 
life that the whole country is now intersected by a net-work 
of associations some of which are distinguished for the zeal 
■ttith ^^hich they seek to promote public interests. 


“Mohamedan Advancement”’i 
It is with pleasure we notice that the Government of 
India has diverted its attention to the question of the advance- 
ment of our Mohamedan fellow-countiymen. ^Ye have alwat’S 
held — ^and we have as yet seen no reasons to modify' our 
opinions — ^that the advancement of India means not mereli' 
the advancement of the Hindus or of the Mohamedans — ^bul 
the advancement of both these two communities in know- 
ledge, in culture and in those higher qualities which contri- 
bute to national greatness. With exceptions here and there 
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which marked the decline of Mohamedan power, it must be 
•V' said that, on the whole the imperial sway of the Moghuls 
was distinguished by a beneficence and justice which many 
civilized nations would do well to emulate. . . On the whole 
it was just and beneficent, and whatever bitterness might 
have been created between the two races, by events which 
marked the decline of the Mohamedan power, it is time that 
it should now be forgotten. 


“Annexation of Burma”* 






In one of his recent speeches, Mr. Bright has described 
annexation as the most dangerous of fallacies and the most 
odious of crimes. The language is strong but is not stronger 
than what the circumstances of the case require. The 
annexation of Burma is not only morally indefensible but 
we venture to think that it will be found to have been a 
great political blunder. The policy of annexation in rela- 
tion to Indian affairs has been tried and has been delibe- 
rately abandoned. In recent years Lord Lytton advocated 
sueh a policy and even practised it. But the Liberal Gov- 
ernment lost no time in undoing his work and in restoring 
Candahar to its rightful possessor — the Ameer of Cabul. 
We arc surprised that an attempt should now be made, and 
by such an experienced statesman as Lord Dufferin, to 
revive a policy that stands thoroughly discredited... In 
the annexation of Burma there has indeed been a departure 
from precedent and traditions, we know not how the Gov- 
ernment will justify such a departure. 


‘January 9. 1886 
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“The Congress”^' 

\ 

Calcutta witnessed a scene this week, such as it ha^ 
never before witnessed, since it emerged into an imperial 
city. There was a gathering of nations from all parts of 
India. It was a scene unique in the history' of the city and 
unique in the history of India. It was a gathering of 
nations such as perhaps India had never before 
witnessed. . . In the meetings of the Congress we saw before 
us personified the incarnate majesty of the nation... The 
aspirations for Indian unification which had been the dream 
of some of our patriots and which used to be scouted by 
many now bid fair to be realized. The scattered units of 
Indian nationality have been brought together, and they 
promise to become a compact and homogeneous whole. A 
contemporary' has thought fit to describe the Congress as a,.. 
Hindoo Congress. It is strange that a Hindoo Congress 
should be presided over by a Parsee gentleman; and it is 
stranger still that the Hindoo Congress should have such a 
large element of the Mohamedan community'. 
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VCHRONOLOGY OF SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

LIFE 


1848, November 10 . . 
1853 


1868. March 3 


Birth at ancestral house in Taltola 
region of Calcutta. 

Education began at a Pathshala. 
Later educated at Parental 
Academic Institution and 
Doveton College. 

Sailed for England. 


1869 


Passed open competition exami- 
nation for Civil Service. 


^ 1870, February' 
1871 .. 


Death of father. 

Passed final Civil Service Exami- 
nation. Posted as Assistant 
Magistrate at Sylhet. 


1872-1874 .. .. Trouble over Yudhistir case. 

Accused of dishonesty and giving 
false explanation. 

^JEnqQlry and, ^recommendation for 
dismi^ai. ^ *.1 ' V 

April, 1874 to 187§_^.v'- Arrival in England to plead his 

case. 

Formally dismissed from service. 
Benchers’ refusal to call him to 
Bar. ' . • 


1875 Return to India. Took up teach- 

ing. 

Organised Students’ Association. 
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1876, July 26 .. 

1877 .. 

1878 .. 

1879. January 
1880-82 

1882-83 


. . Helped establish Indian Associa- 
tion. 

\ 

. . Calcutta meeting to protest against ^ 
the reduction of Civ'il Service 
age limit, March 24. 
Surendranath’s Upper, Western 
and Southern India tour. 

Attended Delhi Assemblage as 
Press representative. 

. . Passing of Vernacular Press Act, 
March. 

Surendranath led agitation against 
it. 

. . Proprietor-Editor of The Bengalee. J 

j- 

• . Repeal of Vernacular Press Act 
by Lord Ripon. Local Self- 
Government Resolution. 

- . Ilbert Bill agitation. Took over 
charge of Presidency Institu- 
tion which later became Ripon 
College, 

Contempt case and imprisonment. 
May, 1883. 

Took lead in the creation of 
National Fund, July, 1883. 

Organised first National Confer- X 
ence, December, 1883. 

• . Undertook another Upper India 
tour. 


1884 .. 
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1S85 Organised second National Con- 

ference at Calcutta, December 25. 
First session of Indian National 
Congress at Bombay, December 
28. 

1886 . . . . . . Second Congress at Calcutta. 

Surendranath moved resolu- 
tion on reform of Councils. 

1890 .. .. .. Visited England as a member of 

Congress delegation. April. 
Memorable speach at 0.\ford 
Union debate. 

1893-94 . . . . Elected to Bengal Legislative 

Council. The new Bengal Coun- 
cil inaugurated, July, 1893. 
Moved resolution at Madras 
Congress on simultaneous exa- 
mination, 1894. Partidpated 
in debate on students and 
politics, in Madras. 

1 895 . . . . . - Delivered a remarkable address as 

President, Poona Congress. 

1896 Moved resolution in Calcutta 

Congress on famines. Sharp 
criticism of Government’s policy 
of drain. 

Industrial exhibition encouraged 
by Surendranath as an adjunct 
to Congress session. 

1897 Testified before Welby Commis- 

sion in England. Amraoti 
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1898 .. 

1899 

1900 .. 
1900-01 

1902 . . 

1904 .. 


Contrcss. Resoluiton on 
excesses of repressive measures 
moved by Surendranath. Sym- 
pathy for Natu brothers and 
Tilaic. 

.. Curzon in India. 

Surendranath built house at 
Simultola.. a health resort. 

Interested himself in bringing to 
book the European soldiers res- 
ponsible for Dr. Sircar's death. 

. . Passing of the Mackenzie Bill 
after two years' debate in Bengal 
Council, September. 

Surendranath’s resignation from 
Calcutta Corporation along with 
27 other Commissioners as a 
mark of protest. 

. . Before attending Lahore Congress, 
Surendranath toured Punjab. 

. . The Bengalee became daily paper. 

Stood for Imperial Legislative 
Council but could not succeed 
due to ofticial machination. 

,. President, Ahmedabad Session of 
Congress, 1902. 

Strong critisim of the educational 
policies of Lord Curzon's Govern- 
ment, with special referenceto the 
universities. 

Made over proprietory’ right of 
Ripon College to a trust. 



1905 .. 


4 ^ 

1906 .. 

1907 „ 

1908 

1909 ... 
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. . Partition of Bengal. Stoim 
of public protest led by 
Surendranath. 

Partition announced on Juh 20. 
and made effective from October 
16. Memorable Calcutta meet- 
ing of August 7. Swadeshi move- 
ment ushered in. Surendra- 
nath uncrowned king. October 
16 obseiwed as day of mourning. 
On Surendranath’s suggestion 
foundation-stone of Fede- 
ration Hall laid and National 
Fund raised. Surendranath 
moved resolution on Partition 
at Congress of 1905. 

. . Bengal Provincial Conference 
at Barisal dispersed. April. 
Police repression on peaceful 
processionists. Surendranath 
arrested and fined. Rise of re- 
volutionary’ movement. Stormy 
Calcutta Congress. 

.. Surat split. Surendranath sided 
with the Moderate school. 

. . Surendranath's speech at 
. Madras Congress on proposed 

reforms. 

. . Invited to Imperial Press 
Conference in London. June. 
Spirited defence of Indian Press 
in reply to Lord Cromer. Two 
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points stressed by him in many 
of his speeches were modification 
of Panition and grant of self- 
government to India. 

Murder of Sir William Coizon- 
Wyllie. 

Gloomy Congress of 1909 in the 
background of the disappoint- 
ing Morley-Minto Reforms and 
the rise of Muslim separatism. 
Surendranath's speech, a dirge 
of disappointment. 

1909-10 .. .. Surendranath's disqualification 

for Council entry having been 
removed by Governor, he re- 
fused to enter reformed Ccuncil ^ 
until Partition was modified. 

1911 Sponsored an anti-Partition 

memorial signed by Bengal rep- 
resentatives and submitted to 
the Viceroy. Lord Hardinge. 

Delhi Durbar on December 12, 
1911. 

Partition modified. Wild enthu- 
siasm in Bengal. Surendra- 
nath was the hero. 

Wife’s death on December .23. 

1913 Entered Indian Legislative Coun- 

cil despite official barriers. Le- '' 
gislatis e career marked by strong 
advocacy of popular causes and 
opposition to Government high- 
handedness. 
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^ 915 — 1918 .. Change in political climate. Rise 

of new leadership. Home Rule 
League. Surendranath re- 
frained from joining it. Ques- 
tion of passive resistance at 
Bombay A.I.C.C. meeting. July, 
1917. 

Surendranath’s disapproval. 
Hitch between Surendranath and 
C. R. Das over Mrs. Besanl’s 
election as Congress President. 
Montagu’s announcement, August, 

1917, and tour of India sub- 
sequently. Surendranath cross- 
examined. Montagu Chelms- 
ford Report published, July, 

1918. Moderate-Extremist differ- 
ence. In Bengal difference bet- 
ween Surendranath and C. R. 
Das over the acceptance 
of the Reforms, July 1918. 
Surendraaath and his principal 
Moderate colleagues abstained 
from joining Special Bombay 
Congress of 1918. Surendranath 
presided over Moderate 
Conference in Bombay in 

s November. 1918. His strong 

support to Reforms in Council. 

1919 Visited England as leader of Mode- 

rate deputation and testified be- 
fore Joint Parliamentary' Com- 
mittee. As member of an cfiicial 
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committee, investigated the work- 
ing of local bodies in England. 

. . Surendranath relumed unopposed 
to Bengal Council, Knighthood 
conferred on him, January, 
1921. Took oath of office as 
Minister in charge of Local 
Self-Government with Medical 
Department attached, Januarj', 
1921. 

. . Varied nation-building activity 
as Minister. Called Press Con- 
ference in July, 1921 and initiat- 
ed policy of taking the public 
into confidence. 

Undid Mackenzie Act by getting 
the new Calcutta Municipal Bill 
passed, March, 1923. Calcutta 
Corporation greatly democra- 
tized, Before that started Indiani- 
zation of services in the Corpo- 
ration and Medical College and 
gave a boost to e.xpansion of 
medical education. 

Birth of Swaraj party with Council 
entrj' programme, January'. 1923. 
Second elections under diarchy 
in autumn of 1923. Surendranath 
defeated by Dr. B. C. Roy. 

. . Retirement from politics and public 
life. Last days spent in journa- 
listic work and in completing 
A Nation Jn Making. 

Death on August 6, 1 925. 
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